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LITERATURE. 


he Frosty Caucasus. By F. C. Grove. 
- (London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Grove’s book is doubly opportune. 
Some field besides the Alps was needed for 
those who love exploration as well as adven- 
ture, and the completion of the Rostof- 

Vladikafkaz line, opened to traffic only last 

ear, has for the first time made the Caucasus 

wailable to Englishmen with a two months’ 
holiday. The new country which the Alpine 
ub has declared open is not, however, 

Inerely a playground for climbers and sports- 
men. Few parts of the world can beso rich 

In material for students of language and 
primitive customs, or for lovers of natural 

story. The geology of the mountains and 

ihe evidence they bear of ancient glacier 
ction have as yet been imperfectly dealt 
ith. Georgian architecture offers a curious 
abject for investigation, and there are, as 
Mr. Grove points out, a number of rock 
wellings in various parts of Georgia, and 
icularly on the banks of the Kur, to 
which little attention has hitherto been paid. 
bove all, artists must revel in a region 
here the noblest scenery forms a back- 
round to the most picturesque people. 
utais on any market day can show groups 
fhich seem to invite a Géréme to come and 
int them. 

- The foot-journey through the heart of the 
Paucasus here recorded was undertaken in 
“the summer of 1874 by four Englishmen, a 
Swiss guide, and an interpreter, under the 
dership of Mr. A. W. Moore, who had 
already been in the country in 1868. 

' Up to that date English ideas of the 
Waucasian chain had been somewhat hazy. 
Even inrespectable Dictionaries of Geography 
‘the existence of glaciers upon it was gravely 
‘Questioned, and Kotchan Tau and Dych 
an were, beyond Germany, unknown moun- 
tains. The examination made in 1868 of 
‘the great central group ruled over by these 

Noble summits had been but partial. Its 
‘eastern and southern flanks had been 
‘sketched from the Stuleveesk Pass and 
‘Bvanetia, but of the western side of the 

fiangle little was known. Having trodden 

@m mud and mist the long track through the 
Mingrelian foot-hills from Kutais to Gebi, 

ihe party of 1874 linked two points in the 

ack of their predecessors by crossing the 

Pass over the main chain above the sources of 
the Rion. Having admired the great glaciers 

the Tclerek they crossed to Bezingi, 
ine Zermatt valley to the Saas of Balkar. 

At its head they found a vast but easily 
Maversed icefield, surrounded on all sides by 


= 


mighty peaks never seen before by any but 
Russian and native eyes. Mr. Grove ex- 
presses forcibly the astonishment which all 
travellers must feel when brought face to 
face with mountains whose immense scale 
and startling abruptnmess far surpass all 
remembrances of Alpine grandeur. The 
precipices of Monte Rosa would seem gentle 
slopes, the Weisshorn an ordinary peak, if 
transplanted to the centre of the Caucasus. 

Hence to Urusbieh we are led across a 
series of easy grass-passes, where the clouds 
were again predominant. Luckily the skies 
cleared for Elbruz. Mr. Grove and his com- 
panions were able to prove the existence of 
a second peak and—with the exception, un- 
fortunately, of Mr. Moore—to ascend it. 
The earlier party, it may be remembered, 
were convinced, as it has proved, erroneously, 
that the clouds which hovered on their west 
could not have concealed a second top, and 
were led to explain the double-headed aspect 
of the peak, as they afterwards saw it, by 
believing in a deception such as is actually 
presented in the view from Utchkulan, 
whence the horns of the western peak appear 
as two separate summits. 

Beyond Urusbieh Mr. Grove and his 
friends traversed the northern skirts of 
Elbruz, a strange country of wild downs, the 
beauties of which are not of the obvious nature 
to which the Swiss traveller is accustomed, 
to Utchkulan on the Kuban. Following 
the track of the Nachar Pass they crossed 
the main chain, descending through the 
noble forests of the Kodor to Soukhoum 
Kaleh. Their route from Balkar onwards 
had, except in the valley of the Baksan, 
lain over ground new to English readers, 
although Radde and, I believe, Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, had already travelled over the 
latter portion of it. 

So far I have followed Mr. Grove’s foot- 
steps with the purpose of showing what he 
has added to our knowledge of the interior 
of the Caucasian chain. But it would be a 
mistake to look on this as a geographer’s 
book ; much less is it an Alpine Clubman’s. 
The Swiss guide, except on Elbruz, was 
effectually suppressed by the weather. Some 
readers may be relieved to learn that from 
the first page to the last they will not be 
thrilled by a single mountain escape. The 
chief interest of the volume will be found 
in the very lively and careful descriptions of 
life among the mountain-tribes with which 
it abounds. Mr. Grove depicts with photo- 
graphic accuracy and no small literary skill 
the daily dealings of a party of travellers 
with the people of the country. It is curious 
to compare Klaproth’s account of the posi- 
tion of a Karatchai prince in 1807 with Mr. 
Grove’s, and to see in how few respects they 
differ. The fact that this stagnation is at 
an end, and that these. primitive communi- 
ties cannot much longer avoid being caught 
in the stream of the outer world adds to the 
value of the present volume. Not that I 
pretend to fear that Mr. Cook will, within 
the next few years, annex the Caucasus and 
,open Urusbieh to the “personally con- 

ducted.”” So long as either to learn Russian 
or to secure the services of the unique 
French-speaking interpreter Paul Bakoua 
Pipia is a necessary preliminary to an ex- 





ploration of the Caucasus, this danger is 





not in the immediate future. But all 
the Caucasian provinces are going throug! 
a period of violent reforms. They are 
already feeling in their remotest recesses, 
for good or for evil—on the whole, we 
must admit, most for good—the weight of 
Russian power. Feudalism, until lately in 
full vigour in Mingrelia, has er wee its 
deathblow by the abolition of serfdom : 

local customs and tenures are attacked by 

the introduction of a uniform code of law; . 
compulsory military service, the application 

of which has been long delayed, will at last , 
drag forcibly into the world the young men 
of the mountain tribes. A prince of Urus. 
bieh who has served on the body-guard of 
the Czar will be a very different man from 
his predecessors. 

The puzzle Caucasian nomenclature is 
likely to be, for some years to come, may 
best be appreciated by considering what 
state English maps of India would be in, if 
the country were ruled by Russia, and had 
been written about mostly by Germans. I 
am glad generally to follow Mr. Grove, 
but “ Suenetia” is surely wrong: “ Svania”’ 
would be the most correct English equi- 
valent for the native name, but, obeying 
Russian precedent, ‘‘ Svanetia”’ is perhaps 
the best form to adopt. In saying the 
name “ Elbruz’’—whatever be its meaning— 
has been derived from Persian sources by 
the Russians, Mr. Grove is accurate. Two 
portions of the chain were known as Elbruz 
to the Persians, a group in Daghestan and 
the mountains east of Georgia. The “ Chat 
Elbruz’’ (Schebulos ?) of Daghestan is in- 
troduced in a poem of Lermontof as re- 
proaching Kazbek with having bowed to 
the Russian yoke. According to the vera- 
cious Alexandre Dumas it is the last retreat, 
not only of the discomfited mountaineer, but 
also of the roc of the Arabian Nights. Pos- 
sibly the Valley of Diamonds was only a 
poetical name for one of its sparkling ice- 
fields. Both mountains are distinetly men- 
tioned by Adam Olearius, ambassador to 
Persia of the Duke of Holstein, who passed 
some time at Schemacha, in the eastern 
Caucasus, in 1637. 

In some things Mr. Grove has not done 
his duty, and I fear he will suffer for it. In 
the first place he supplies no preface for 
idle critics to paraphrase. Then he has not 
weighted his book with valuable reflections 
on the political future and commercial de- 
velopment of the country, such as moder 
travellers, after a six weeks’ tour, usually - 
find themselves able to offer with confidence. 
As a rule, he has avoided generalisations, 
and restricted himself to the facts and inci- 
dents of his own travels. He does, indeed, 
in one place generalise a little on the scenery 
of the northern Caucasus ; and here, I think, 
the limits time and weather set. to his 
journey take away from the value of his re- 
flections. Not having seen, he naturally 
fails to take into account the noble’valley o 
the Uruch, lying parallel for many miles to 
the chain, the wooded glens round the 
northern base of Adai Choch, the outer 
limestone ridge with its splendid gorges, o 
the belt of marvellously rich woodland 
which clothes the last spurs of the moun- 
tains and gives them a strangely romanti 
charm. 
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It may be noted here, also, that Mr. 
Grove—like Mr. Latouche in his recent 
Travels in Portugal—affects to think that 
the uncertain and shifting character of our 
standard of beauty in Nature renders an 
apology necessary for any description or 
comparison of scenery. Such apologies are 
surely out of place. Travellers write for 
their contemporaries, and are bound to take 
for granted that those they address will share, 
or, at any rate, comprehend and take an in- 
terest in, their perceptions. Without such an 
assumption half our literature would fall to 
the ground, and we should have not only to 
suppress our own feelings, but to deprive 
posterity of the benefit of whatever good 
there may be in them. 

Another just ground for complaint is, 
that Mr. Grove fails to aid those who may 
be disposed to follow him by the smallest 
information on the art of Caucasian travel. 
His readers are left in the dark as to the 
relative advantages of horse and foot-travel- 
ling, the comparative merits of a tent or 
sleeping-bags, how the latter are adapted 
for rainy nights, and a number of other 
details of equal practical importance. The 
author seems to have determined to clear 
his pages of all matter likely to prove dull 
to the ordinary reader. Thinking, appa- 
rently, that to catch the public ear was the 
first necessity, and that those whose interest 
was once aroused would know where to turn 
for further information, he has made it his 
chief object to produce an interesting and 
lively volume. Few books of travel are 
thoroughly enjoyable except to those who 
have already some acquaintance with the 
regions described. Among those few The 
Frosty Caucasus may, I think, be reckoned. 
As specimens of Caucasian scenery the illus- 
trations are inadequate ; but, with one ex- 
ception, the view of Tungzoron, they repre- 
sent admirably the scenes depicted. Mr. E. 
Whymper has, as usual, made the best use 
of the materials at his disposal. 

Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 








Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence, 
1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of 
Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. By 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A. In Two Volumes. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


Wuen a work by Dr. Doran appears the 
reader knows perfectly well what he has to 
-expect. In endeavouring to form an opinion 
of a writer’s wares, it is as well that we 
should not only judge the quality of his 
work, but also bear in mind what is the 
aim he sets steadily before him. We there- 
fore cannot bring it asa ground of complaint 
against Dr. Doran that he declines to turn 
his abilities to better account than being the 
-compiler of talk and tattle. His aim is to 
illuminate the heavier pages of history by 
anecdote and gossip, which, while amusing 
the reader, may also convey some impression 
of the political and social life of the epoch 
he describes. It is not the loftiest object 
that a biographer or historian can set before 
him, but as every author, subject to the laws 
of good taste, has a perfect right to choose 
his subject and to treat it as he pleases, that 
is his own affair, not ours. If the biographer 
of the Queens of the House of Hanover prefers 





to wander from the tangled and thorny paths 
of political history, and to analyse instead 
the tittle-tattle of lords and ladies in wait- 
ing, the on dits of: the coffee-houses, the 
chatter of the back-stairs, domestic squabbles 
and naughty flirtations, it is not for us to 
blame him. It is not history. But Dr. 
Doran does not profess to be an historian ; 
he but pretends—and his claim has been 
most fully allowed—to be an agreeable 
chronicler of the more amusing episodes in 
our national life. He is the veriest lover of 
chatter. Research, dates, changes in ad- 
ministration, party feuds, and the like, bore 
him supremely ; but he can tell a story well, 
he can describe character, he delights in a 
good gossip over a scandal as much as a 
woman or a Frenchman, he appreciates 
humour, and his scent is never at fault 
whenever any of those incidents that bring 
out the weaknesses of women or the vices of 
men break cover. We regard him not as an 
historian or a biographer, but as one of those 
pleasant raconteurs whom it amuses to strip 
history of her heavier clothing in order that 
she may be decked in the light and airy robe 
of gossip, flippancy, and anecdote. 

That Mann and Manners at the Court 
of Florence—surely the title savyours some- 
what of the ex luce lucellwm class of pun ? 
—will be as popular as Dr. Doran’s previous 
works we cannot predict. It is altogether a 
different class of book from its predecessors. 
Still, in Mann and Manners, the author, or 
rather editor, does his best to amuse us ; we 
have the same light style as heretofore. If 
the book fall somewhat flat, the fault is not 
Dr. Doran’s, but lies in the nature of his 
subject. The letters of Horace Walpole to 
Mann are among the most delicious in the 
whole of epistolary literature. Walpole was 
a thorough man of the world, his powers 
of observation keen, his wit sparkling, his 
acquaintance with books respectable, and 
his knowledge of mankind profound though 
cynical. The result was that when such a 
man, polished by culture, but infinitely more 
polished by constant companionship with 
the best society of his day, described the 
doings of the world around him, the ambi- 
tions of its ministers, the intrigues of its 
women, the dissipation of its viveurs, the 
tastes of its dilettanti, and the countless 
fashions—social, literary, and artistic—that 
were ever appearing and disappearing, his 
accounts and reflections were as much the 
delight of the frivolous man as of the scholar. 
And yet, perfect as is the style of his letters, 
it is doubtful whether their popularity would 
have continued to the present day were it 
not that they throw so clear a light on the 
English social life of the past, and afford the 
best means for understanding the habits of our 
ancestors. But the answers of his correspond- 
ent are very different. Mann, an able and vigi- 
lant diplomatist, a loyal Hanoverian, and as 
faithful a servant as the Foreign Office ever 
possessed, was yet not endowed with any 
very extraordinary talent. He was a good 
official, but nothing more. His letters to Wal- 
pole are not remarkable for the elegance of 
their composition, the brilliancy of their wit, 
or indeed for the interesting character of their 
information. No doubt, when the events he 
related were fresh in the memory, when the 
Jacobites of London and Paris were looking 





upon Italy as the centre of their hopes, and 
when the conduct of the Grand Ducal Court 
and of the Vatican was being keenly criticised, 
the correspondence of the watchful Resident 
had its literary as well as its political value. 
But what interest can we now take in hisbald, 
disconnected chatter, his weak anecdotes, and 
his dull trifling? What sparkle there was 
is gone, for the champagne has been so long 
decanted that it is not only flat but taste. 
less. It may be our want of discrimination, 
but we must confess to finding the company 
of the gay folk that assembled in the draw. 
ing-rooms of the Prince and Princess Craon 
not very lively ; we are not much struck with 
the words and actions of the few English 
passing through Florence ; we are indifferent 
to the commonplace intrigues of the cicis- 
beos, to the snatches of information touching 
Florentine high life, to the plays that were 
acted, the dinners that were given, and the 
quarrels that ensued. And why? simply be- 
cause the letters of Mann are dull; the people 
he talks about were for the most part only local 
celebrities whose fame has not descended to 
posterity, and there is a want of continuity 
in the way he writes, and about what he 
writes, which fails to sustain our interest, 
Had Walpole been the Resident at the gay 
little Court of Florence, how different would 
his correspondence have been! How charm. 
ingly the high-bred man of the world would 
have bantered the Florentines on their 
absurd pride of blood; how chattily he 
would have talked of his flirtations. What 
an excellent guide he would have been 
through the art galleries of Florence ; how 
he would have quizzed the Princess of 
Craon, and said good things about her 
friends ; how lightly, and yet how well, he 
would have touched upon the politics of the 
day, the social traits of the Court, and all 
that constituted the manners and customs 
of the fashionable capital! But Mann, 
though he fain would imitate the style of 
Walpole, is a dull and tiresome instructor. 
There is but one good story in the book, and 
that is told by Chute and not by Mann, and 
even that relates to London and not to 
Florence. 


“We have very few English at Florence,” says 
Mr. Chute. “ We have only two, who, having 
very queer names, and no less queer dispositions, 
have determined us to call them Balaam and his 
ass. Did you never hear a story of Swift and a 
stammering squire, who carried a bully about with 
him to speak for him. This prosy speaker, think- 
ing to be witty on the Dean, said to him one day 
at a full table, ‘ What do you gentlemen make of 
that odd story of Balaam and his ass? I suppose 
you do not take it in a literal sense.’ ‘ Excuse 
me, sir,’ says Swift, devilishly nettled to have 
Scripture ridiculed by any but himself, ‘ the thing 
is quite literal, I assure you, and the plainest case 
in the world. Balaam, sir, had an impediment 10 
his speech, and his ass spoke for him!’” 


When Mann sinks the social critic and 
sprightly letter-writer into the watchful 
diplomatist and loyal civil servant, his infor- 
mation is important, and fully to be relied 
on. The portion of his correspondence that 
relates to Prince Charles, the young Preten- 
der, is especially valuable. By the light of 
the vigilant Resident’s pages we read of the 
young prince’s flight from Rome; of the 
interest taken by the priests in the invasion 
of Scotland; of the hopes and disappoint 
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ment of the Jacobites throughout the penin- 
sula; of the expulsion of the Prince from 
France; of his secret retirement; of the 
death of the old Chevalier; of the return of 
the Prince to Italy, and his treatment by 
the Vatican ; of his marriage, his intoxica- 
tion, the flight of his wife, and of the sad 
events that darkened the declining years of 
a life, the dawn of which had been so bril- 
lant, the sunset so gloomy. It is as the 
writer of despatches relating to the closing 
scenes of the last of the Stuarts that Mann 
will be remembered by posterity, and not as 
a second Sévigné or Horace Walpole. 
Aex. CHartes Ewan. 








The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George 
Smith. (London: Low, Marston & Co., 
1876.) 


Mz. Suirn’s new volume is at once important 
oF interesting. In his Introduction he says 
of it :— 

“The present-condition of the legends and their 

recent discovery alike forbid meto call this anything 
more than a provisional work; but there was so 
general a desire to see the translations that I have 
published them, hoping my readers will take them 
with the same reserve with which I have given 
them.” 
We ought to be grateful to him for having 
done so; but at the same time we should 
keep well in mind the warning of the Intro- 
duction. The tablets which record the ear- 
liest narratives of Genesis are most horribly 
mutilated, and those only who have busied 
themselves with Assyrian research can have 
any idea of the marvellous skill and patience 
required to detect and combine the scattered 
fragments, and make the story they tell in 
any way intelligible. The style in which 
they are written is for the most part simple 
and easy, and the main difficulties of the 
translator lie in the fragmentary character 
of his texts. The pieces required to com- 
plete these are still lying buried in the soil 
of Kouyunjik, amid the débris of Assur- 
bani-pal’s library; and when we consider 
the invaluable nature of their contents, and 
the light which even in their present con- 
dition they throw upon certain disputed 
Biblical questions, it is difficult to refrain 
from impatience at the churlish stupidity of 
@ Government which has hitherto refused to 
grant a firman for further excavations. 

The passage quoted from the Introduction 
shows that no one can be more conscious 
than the author of the hasty and provisional 
character of his work ; and it is therefore 
to be regretted that he has now and then 
allowed himself to wander away from the 
strict letter of the text, and put forward 
theories and statements to which the reader 
may attach a value Mr. Smith himself would 
be the last to claim. It may seem ungrateful 
to dwell upon this point, but in the case of 
@ work which will naturally form the basis 
of many hypotheses and controversies, it is 
of the utmost importance to distinguish 
Clearly what is fact and what is inference. 

Smith’s Euhemerism will doubtless 
shock scholars trained in the methods of 
modern historical and philological enquiry ; 
but they must remember that this Euhemer- 
isM 1s no part of the original texts, and 

t where Mr. Smith sees actual personages 





of history, other Assyriologues see only solar 
heroes or the personifieations of natural 
phenomena. 

The texts themselves are Assyrian copies 
or editions of ancient Babylonian originals 
which cannot be assigned to a later date 
than z.c. 1700, and are probably even older. 
It was about that period that Accadian seems 
to have ceased to be a spoken language, and 
the legends had been translated into Semitic 
in their present form before this event took 
place. The various versions of them, how- 
ever, which still exist, as well as the worked- 
up and artificial character they now bear, 
show that they must have been current in 
some shape or other long before their trans- 
lation into Semitic; and in accordance with 
this we find on the earliest seals and cylin- 
ders of which we know, representations, 
not only of the heroes and other mytho- 
logical beings recorded in them, but also 
of the very scenes and details which 
they describe. Indeed, in the case of the 
Flood story we can actually trace the seve- 
ral stages through which it had passed 
before it assumed its present form. First of 
all the primitive legend became the subject 
of several independent poems, more than 
one of which we possess; two or more of 
these were then combined into a single 
whole, not, however, altogether free from 
repetitions and inconsistencies ; and this, 
again, was introduced as an episode into 
the eleventh book of the great Gisdhubar 
Epic. The latter must have been composed 
during the Accadian epoch, since the Assy- 
rian translation we now have contains literal 
renderings of non-Semitic idioms, while the 
colophon, which informs us that the eleventh 
book was “written and translated like its 
old copy,” is in the ancient language of 
Chaldea. 

Mr. Smith gives fragments of two differ- 
ent versions of the account of the Creation, 
one from Cutha, which seems to have many 
points of agreement with the narrative of 
Berosus, and another, consisting of at least 
twelve tablets, which appears to describe 
the acts of Creation as happening on suc- 
cessive days. The subject of the 5th tablet 
is the appointment of the stars, moon, and 
sun for signs and for seasons and for days 
and years ; and since the first tablet gives 
an introductory description of chaos and 
the creation of the subordinate gods, it 
is probable that the order of events and 
days in this version is the same as that 
of Genesis. It will be seen from this 
that M. d’Eichthal’s transposition of the 
work of the fourth day, and excision 
of the latter part of Gen. i. 14, in his re- 
cently-published Mémoire sur le Texte primitif 
du 1° Récit de la Création is not borne out 
by the results of cuneiform discovery. The 
contents of the 5th tablet throw some light 
upon early Babylonian astronomy, and show 
that the stars were arranged in groups of 
three for each month of the year. The 
Creator is also said to have “‘ opened the 
great gates in the sides of the world,” 
and to have “strengthened (their) bolts on 
the left hand and on the right,’’ while the 
first stars “fixed” were those called the 
seven “leaders of the week” (which Mr. 
Smith, however, translates “animals ’’). 
After the Creation tablets come the fragments 





which describe the temptation and Fall of 
man. First of all we have the speech of the 
Deity to the newly-created pair, in which 
their duties are set forth and their in- 
nocence and purity dwelt upon, and then 
follows the long and terrible curse pro- 
nounced after the Fall has taken place. Man 
is here called Admi, the Assyrian form of 
the Hebrew Adam, and distinguished as be- 
longing to “ the dark race”’ in contradistinc- 
tion to “the white” race, “the sons of 
God” of Gen. vi. 2. My own belief is that 
what Mr. Smith calls “the god Zi” is 
really the name of the first man, the Assy- 
rian equivalent of Zi being Nisu, the Enos 
of Gen. v. 6, while the word which he 
renders “ quickly” (page 82, line 5) must 
be the name of the first woman, Akhat, or 
‘* sister,” as appears from a small fragment 
which, so far as I can see, is net noticed by 
Mr. Smith. The tempter in this version of 
the legend seems to be “the dragon 
Tibamtu,” or the deep, the principle of 
chaos in the universe, who is represented by 
the winged demon with claws, tail, and 
horns, still to be seen in one of the 
bas-reliefs from Nineveh now in the British 
Museum. This dragon is the Rahab of the 
Old Testament, and is referred to in an 
Accadian Liturgy which I have translated 
in the third volume of Records of the Past. 
Another version of the Fall, however, was 
current in which a serpent took the 
dragon’s place. This has not yet been 
recovered ; but Mr. Smith gives a copy of 
an early Babylonian cylinder on which we 
have two figures seated on each side of the 
sacred tree, with a serpent in the back- 
ground. It may be noticed that the sword 
or thunderbolt of Merodach, with its fifty 
points and seven heads, which answers to 
the flaming sword of Gen. iv. 24, is said to 
have been held before the sacred grove of 
Anu; while the ideograph which denotes 
the dragon is explained in a syllabary as 
“the oracle of the garden.” After the ac- 
count of the Fall Mr. Smith would place 
the curious legend which narrates the 
conflict between Merodach and Tihamtu, 
“the dragon of the sea,” a conflict which 
ended in the defeat of the demon and her 
allies. The passage in Rev. xii. 7-9, where 
Michael defeats “the great dragon, that old 
serpent, called the devil and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world,” is plainly an 
echo of this story. -Besides the bas-relief 
alluded to above, we have numerous repre- 
sentations of the struggle between the 
dragon and Merodach on early seals and 
cylinders; and in these he is generally ac- 
companied by one of his four divine dogs. 
The myth of the war of the seven evil spirits 
or storm-clouds against the moon, given by 
Mr. Smith in Chapter vi., is, I believe, but a 
variant version of the contest of Merodach 
and the dragon. Now of this myth we pos- 
sess the original Accadian text, as well as its 
Assyrian translation; and the myth itself 
states that it was an “ eclipse” of the moon 
(not “trouble,” as Mr. Smith renders), which 
the war signified. We are reminded of the 
Chinese belief that a dragon devours the 
sun when it is eclipsed. 

In Chapter vii. Mr. Smith recounts the 
legend of the sin of the god Zu, which con- 
sisted in his theft of “the tablets of des- 
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tiny,” for this is the meaning of the word 
umsvmi, or rather dup-simi, which Mr. Smith 
leaves untranslated. This Babylonian Pro- 
metheus was punished by the gods for his 
crime, and it is very probable that Mr. 
Smith is right in regarding a legend which 
tells of the transformation of the god Sar- 
turda into the Zu bird or vulture, asa record 
of the punishment he received. After this 
we have the interesting tablets, five in num- 
ber, which narrate the exploits of Lubara, 
or Dabara, the god of the plague, who is 
sent to punish the “dark race” of Baby- 
lonia on account of their sins. The legend 
bears the stamp of antiquity on its face, but 
the mention of Assyria in the fourth column 
proves that it must have undergone a later 
revision. Next follow some fables, in one 
of which the eagle gives the serpent a his- 
tory of the building of a certain city and 
edifice, which I believe to be the Tower of 
Babel, by a semi-divine being called Etanna. 
The fragments.of the legend of the Tower, 
afterwards translated by Mr. Smith, describe 
the destruction during the night, apparently 
by the agency of wind, of what had been 
erected during the day, as well as the dis- 
persion and confusion of speech which sub- 
sequently befell the builders. Some other 
curious. legends are also given by Mr. Smith 

-one describing the pious hermit Atarpi-nisi, 
who saved his wicked countrymen from the 
unger of heaven, another a riddle put by a wise 
man to the gods, and a third a man who 
uses,@ divining rod to discover the meaning 
of a dream—and then we are introduced to 
the twelve tablets or books of the great 
Gisdhubar Hpic. I still see no reason for 
changing my opinion as to the solar charac- 
‘er of its hero and his adventures; indeed, 
the new matter which Mr. Smith has brought 
‘orward in this volume proves incontestably 
that here we have the prototype of the Greek 
Herakles and his twelve labours, thus add- 
ing one more confirmation to the views ex- 
pressed by E. Curtius in his recent work on 
the historical development of Greek mytho- 
logy, and the Babylonian origin of so large 
a part of it. Mr. Smith, however, has con- 
verted me to his belief that Gisdhubar is the 
iblical Nimrod, though I still hold that 
Merodach, “the brilliance of the Sun,” 
originally merely a form of the Sun-god 
like Gisdhubar himself, also enters into the 
composition of the great hunter of Scripture. 
‘Mr. Smith infers that Gisdhubar belonged to 
‘he city of Amarda or Marad ; I wonder that 
1e did not go on to explain from this the 
lerivation of the Biblical name. 

From the nature of the case, some of Mr. 
Swnith’s translations will necessarily be 
qaestioned by his brother Assyriologues ; 
bat the a instance of importance in 
which I think his rendering will not stand 
s that of the first Creation tablet. As so 
much depends here upon the exact meaning 
of the original text, I give my own transla- 
ion of it :— 


. At that time above unnamed (was) the heaven ; 

. below in the earth a name (was) not recorded ; 

. Chaos also (was) unopened around t) them. 

. By name the mother Tihamtu (was) the begetter 
of them all. 

5. Their waters in one place were embosomed, and 


6. the fruitful herb (was) uncollected, the marsh- 
plant (was) ungrown. 


- oD ee 





7. At that time the gods (? the stars) were not made 
to go, none (of them) 


8. by name (was) called; order (was) not (among 
them).” 

It is evident from the character of the com- 
mencement of the poem, as well as from the 
genealogical nature of the cosmogony and 
the want of a statement in the colophon 
that the copy had an “old” original, 
that this version of the history of the 
Creation was of comparatively late date. 
Mr. Smith cannot be right in treating what 
I have rendered “by name the mother” as 
a single word, and laying down that its 
equivalent wmun is the Hebrew j\9n since 
umun is given in the bilingual tablets as 
the Accadian: representative of the Assyrian 
mummu. Nor, again, is his novel view that 
the primitive Semites came from Elam 
likely to find much favour among Semitic 
scholars, and some of his comparisons in 
the last chapter are quite impossible. Enoch, 
for example, can have no connexion with 
emuk (never enuk) the Hebrew pny, and 
“ Bil-kan” cannot have been the reading 
of the name of the Fire-god, since while 
bil is Accadian, kam(w), “reed,” is Semitic. 
Such defects, however, are unavoidabie in 
“a provisional work,” and do not detract 
from its sterling worth and interest. Its 
value is much enhanced by the numerous 
and weli-chosen illustrations with which it 
is adorned. A. H. Sayce. 








The Autobiography of Mrs. Alice Thornton. 
[ Edited by C. Jackson. ].(Published for the 
Surtees Society, 1875.) 


Tue fragment of the autobiography of 
Mrs. Thornton edited by Mr. Jackson is the 
record of a portion of a life which was 
agitated by unusual cares and troubles. 
But the cares and troubles were mainly 
of a domestic kind. Sickness, the loss of 
a brother or a husband, the roguery of 
friends and neighbours, are evils to be 
endured in the nineteenth as well as in 
the sixteenth century. Happily, too, the 
quiet self-possession and calm feminine 
dignity with which they were met by this 
Yorkshire lady are not extinct among us. 
Yet though the record is mainly one of 
personal doing and suffering, and though the 
circumstances of the great world around do 
not break into the circle as they do into the 
circle of Mrs. Hutchinson’s experiences, or 
even of those of Lady Halkett, there is still a 
flavour of seventeenth century life about the 
book which indirectly helps us to understand 
something of the larger movement of the 
world. 

Mrs. Thornton’s maiden name was Alice 
Wandesford. She was born in 1626, the 
daughter of Strafford’s friend, who finally 
became Lord Deputy of Ireland. But there 
was nothing of a politician about her. Be- 
yond a bitter complaint of the injustice of 
the execution of Strafford and of the Royal 
Martyr, who was put to death by traitors after 
governing as wisely as was possible for man to 
do, she usually abstains from mentioning the 
striking events which were agitating the Eng- 
land of the day. She would evidently not 
have cared the least, so far as politics were 
concerned, whether England were governed 
by a King, or a Parliament, or a Protector. 





This absence of political feeling gives the 
book its chief interest. We have vividly, 
though unintentionally, brought before us 
the religious opposition of those who had no 
interest in State affairs, which was doubtless 
the real stumbling-block in the way of the 
establishment of the Protectorate. The 
daughter of Christopher Wandesford could 
not be otherwise than attached to the forms 
of the Church of England, and her depriva- 
tion of those forms converted what might in 
ordinary circumstances have been a luke. 
warm sentiment into a passionate devotion. 

The Scots were specially disliked by Alice 
Wandesford. One of them, a Captain Innes 
“who was soe wild a bloody-looked man 
that I trembled all the time he was in the 
house,’’ wanted to ma her. He “im. 
pudantly” told her aunt “that he would 
give all he was worth if she could procure 
me to be his wife, and offered three or four 
thousand pounds.” By her mother’s advice 
she hid herself, nothing loath, while the Scots 
were in the neighbourhood. She “ did per- 
fectly hate him and them all like a todd” 
(i.e. a fox) “in such a kind.” But her 
troubles were not yet over. After the Scots 
were gone, one of the soldiers whom she had 
cured warned her not to leave the house, as 
the captain 
“did curse and swear that he would watch for 
me, and that very night he had designed with a 
great many of his comrades to catch me, and force 
me on horseback away with them, and God knows 
what end he would make with me.” 

There were black sheep, it would seem, in 
the Covenanting army. Offers of marriage 
were afterwards made to Alice from other 
quarters. Her mother’s choice was Mr. 
Thornton, whom she finally decided to 
accept. He “seemed to be a very golly, 
sober and discreet person, free from 
manner of vice, and of a good conversation.” 
But there was something to be said on the 
other side :— 

“T considered that Mr. Thornton’s relations was 

oppositt to my oppinnion of the Church of England 
and religion; and if he himselfe had bin of the 
same ridged oppinnion of the Presbeterians, I could 
by noe meanes have granted to dispose s0e 
of myselfe, to be misserable in the  con- 
serne of my soule, and to bring forth children soe 
to be educated.” 
She accordingly told him that she “ was 
educated in the true faith of God, and the 
profession of the true protestant Church of 
England,” in which she intended to live and 
die. If he was not of the same faith, he 
must give up all thoughts of marrying her. 
Of course, Mr. Thornton made the best of it, 
and declared “that he himself was of the 
same opinion, and was for a moderated epis- 
copacy and kingly government, owning that 
the best ; and that I should enjoy my own 
conscience as I desired. . . and to bring up 
my children in the same faith.” On these 
terms the marriage took place. Mr. Thorn- 
ton lived to please his wife by accepting after 
the Restoration the forms which she loved 
so much. : 

The story of these domestic difficulties 
would hardly be worth telling if they were 
not, in some sort, typical of the difficulties 
by which the whole population was beset. 
The larger portion of those who took opp 
site sides in the Civil War stood to one 
another in much the same position as Alice 
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Wandesford stood to her future husband. 
There was a difference between them, but 
the difference was not one which could not 
be crossed over. They were not like Catho- 
lies and Huguenots in France. Alice Wan- 
desford’s religious meditations have a flavour 
of their own, which is distinctly not Puritan. 
There is less of self-introspection in them, 
less talk of the judgments of God. But 
there is much in them which is common to 
Puritanism and which might easily shade off 
into it. 

In point of fact, the mass of the two 
parties had only been kept asunder by external 
action. Land’s revival of obsolete practices 
had frightened away thousands who would 
gladly have kept their places in the Church 
of their fathers; and when the bulk of the 
Presbyterians took their places under Epis- 
copacy at the Restoration, it was only a re- 
union of those who had been separated 
against their better wishes. 

As an illustration of the author’s powers 
as a writer the chapter on her brother’s 
death is worthy of notice for its “exquisite 
and simple pathos,” as Mr. Jackson well 
calls it. If travellers are now exposed to 
accidents of which the men of the seven- 
teenth century had no idea, they had 
dangers of their own which are rarely en- 
countered now. George Wandesford took 
leave of his mother to ride across the ford 
of the Swale. Passing by a chapel at which 
there was a wedding-party, “he asked 
the people whether the Swaile might be 
riden ” ;:— 

“They said that there had bin a flood, but it 
was fallen, for some had crost the water that 
morning. Soe he biding the people joy in thire 
marriage, went very slowly towards the river; 
and, as we heard a s by two men which 
‘saw him on the other side, he went down as cair- 
fully and slowly as foot could fall. Nor was the 
second flood come so high till he was in the 
midest of the river; but when it comes from the 
Dales it falles with a mighty mountaineous force 
suddenly.” ; 

Two men seeing the flood coming— 

“made haste to the Swale, and see only his horrse 

getting out of the river, where he had bin 

tumbled in all over head, and by swiming had 
tt out and shaked himselfe. They gott hold of 

bridle but missed the person that rid on him.” 


Such a death must have happened far oftener 
in the days when bridges were fewer than 
they are now, and Mr. Jackson tells us that, 
doubtless from the increase of cultivation, 

floods of this nature are not so common in 
the Swale as they used to be.” 

Another statement made by the lady 
would be still more out of place in a narra- 
tive of the present day. In the afternoon 
of the day, December 15, on which she was 
married, Mrs. Thornton was seized by a 
Violent illness :— 

“What the cause of this fit was,” she says, “I 
could not conjecture, save that I might have 
brought itt upon me by cold taken the night 

fore, when 1 satt up late in preparing for the 
next day, and washing my feete at that time of 
the yeare, which my soother did beleeive was the 
‘cause of that dangerous fitt the next day.” 

It only remains to thank Mr. Jackson for 

he care with which he has edited a book in 
many ways interesting, though there is cer- 
tainly nothing exciting about it. 

Samuet R. Garprver. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Mad Witlloughbys, and other Tales. 
Country House Library, No. 1. (Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock & Tyler, 1875.) 

Micheline. By Mdme. Bersier. Translated 
by Mrs. Carey Brock. (London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday, 1876.) 

A Charming Fellow. By Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 

Furnished Apartments. By Anna H. Drury. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


Tue Country House Library, which starts 
with a preface written somewhat in the 
Captain Shandon vein, appears to be one of 
the oft-concocted schemes for “cutting the 
throat of the circulating libraries,” notwith- 
standing which the throats of Mr. Mudie and 
his compeers seem to remain in a com- 
fortable state of continuity. The promoters 
of these schemes, in their benevolent zeal 
for the interest of authors and readers, 
and their righteous imdignation against 
publishers and middlemen, appear to for- 
get two simple facts, one appertaining to 
arithmetic, the other to psychology. _ If, 
for one guinea, I can read at least three 
hundred and twelve novels in the year, why 
should I confine myself to twenty-one, which 
will require at least another guinea spent in 
binding to make them look decent, and which 
(here we come to the second fact) I shall 
probably never open again. For there is no 
doubt that the confirmed novel-reader has a 
holy horror of ‘second ‘pertusals, and would 
rather read any trash for the first time than 
Pendennis or Pride and Prejudice for the 
second. However this may be, the new col- 
lection opens fairly enough with a volume of 
tales by Mrs. Lynn Linton, reprinted from 
the New Quarterly Magazine. These tales 
have a good deal of their author’s wonted 
cleverness, with a large share of her usual 
faults. ‘The Mad Willoughbys ” is unplea- 
santly sensational, with a few good touches, 
and “ By the Law” is insignificant. But 
“Meliora Latent” is almost good. The 
Dalilah heroine (who is pretty, and has 
fuzzy golden hair, and therefore is wickedly 
disposed in a concatenation accordingly) is 
strongly though coarsely drawn. Also there 
is an enraptured fisherman who has some 
merits. Unluckily for herself, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton has included a sketch of a certain 
Captain Harmer, which is an absurd cari- 
cature. 

Madame Bersier’s Micheline is a pretty 
story, written in a tone religious but not 
goody, and unlucky only inasmuch as its 
scene (Mont St. Michel) suggests a compa- 
rison with Paul Féval’s delightful Fée des 
Gréves. It will be an excellent Christmas 
present for young ladies dont on coupe le pain 
en tartines, though perhaps there is no reason 
why these young persons (for whom alone 
it can be intended) should not rather read 
it in the original language. Mrs. Carey 
Brock has done her work as translator well, 
and the illustrations of Norman and Jersey 
scenery are not bad, though in some of them 
the designer has preferred “ retiring into his 
interior ” to copying the subject of his sketch 
faithfully. 

A Charming Fellow is a young gentleman 
who rejoices in the well-sounding name of 





Algernon Ancram Errington. He is the son 
of a widow remarkable for poverty, for gen- 
tility, for immense belief in herself, her son 
and her somewhat mythical “family,” anc 
lastly, for vigorous and persistent use of th: 
long bow. The story opens with a debat: 
on the question whether the youthfu 
Algernon shall accept a good berth offered 
him in a Bristol counting-house, or shall go 
up to London in hope of preferment at th. 
hands of a certain Lord Seely, a distar 
relation by marriage. Of course he tries thi 
latter chance ; and after a not very cheerin, 
reception is admitted on the score of his 
good looks and accomplishments to the rnu 
of Lord Seely’s house. Lady Seely (whos: 
vulgarity is a little unnatural) sees in this 
a good chance of getting rid of her husband’: 
niece, the Honourable Castalia Kilfinane, an 
elderly and faded damsel who is good enoug! 
to coincide with her aunt’s wishes by falling 
frantically in love with Algernon. They 
marry on nothing “but the hope of Loré 
Seely’s assistance, which results in th 
magnificent appointment of postmaster in 
Whitford, Algernon’s native town. They 
are both terribly extravagant, and the result 
is naturally misery, which is not made less 
miserable by insane jealousy (quite un- 
founded as it happens) on Castalia’s part, 
and weariness of his unattractive spouse on 
Algernon’s. Mysterious frauds talke Hac 
at the post-office: Algernon spreads Mac 
chiavellian insinuations about his wife, ani! 
the book ends with Castalia’s death by 
drowning under circumstances which th 
reader may be left to find out. There is an 
under-plot concerning the loves of a grocer’: 
daughter, Rhoda Maxfield, and a beautiful! 
invalid, Minnie Bodkin, who play somethin, 
like Dora and Agnes to a certain Mi 
Matthew Diamond, the least successfal cha 
racter in the book. It is a pity thal 
Dickens’ idea should become olar with 
novelists. No man but a born foal ever fail: 
to see when a woman loves him; certain! 
no man but a very prince and paragon 0! 
fools ever made a confidante of a woman 
who loves him with regard to his passion 
for the woman he loves. Of the minor 
characters, who are many, the assertiow 
may be made sweepingly that they ar 
all good. Mrs. Trollope shows a really 
remarkable power of drawing characters, 
even when, as is sometimes the care, 
their conception is not quite origina! 
Castalia, however, who is really the centra! 
figure, is equally admirable in conception ai! 
execution. In the third volume there is no: 
a fault to be found with her part, excep 
perhaps that it is too unmitigatedly painfs'| 
to be good art. Algernon is not so goo! 
his cleverness is overdone, especially in 
very young a man, and his diabolical i: 
genuity of contrivance in little things 1s 
scarcely reconcilable with the extreme sill: 
ness of his conduct in more importan' 
matters. Moreover, though it be unfashion 
able to believe in adages, we do believe in 
the adage nemo repente: and when aman he 
been represented as an amiable, if rather 
slippery, character for two volumes, to fin: 
him suddenly taking to murder, and thet’ 
under trust, is almost comic, and remind 
one of the celebrated climax which en: 
with “downright incivility and procras 
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nation.” Notwithstanding which, A Charm- 
ing Fellow is a novel of very exceptional 
goodness. 

It is not to be denied also that Furnished 
Apartments is much above the average. Its 
plot, however, contains sensational elements 
to which on principle we object. The 
problem of the quotidian novelist at the 
present time is to make the most of the 
usual and probable incidents of modern life. 
We forget what the percentage on the popu- 
lation of murders or attempts to murder is, 
but it is certainly not large, and as far as 
the upper classes are concerned, it must be 
very small indeed. It may be impossible to 
exaggerate the misdeeds of Benevolent 
Loan Societies; we believe it is; but at the 
same time we may be sure that such harpies 
are far too much occupied and satisfied with 
their smaller but surer gains, to meddle 
with ugly plots which involve possible 
homicide. We do not believe overmuch 
in the young man of angelic beauty, who 
gets into the hands of the Philistines 
(or rather of the Israelites), and into the 
clutches of deliriwm tremens at an early 
period of his life, and turns out a perfect 
character in virtue of the siege of Paris. 
We are not too fond of the scheming wife 
who represents herself as a widow; of the 
preternatural boy who having lived all his 
life in France talks the slang of tenth-rate 
English private schools; of the mysterious 
gentleman-ruffian who dies fighting like a 
hero in the service of the Commune ; of the 
black-haired and middle-aged female who 
repents and amends her life. But we are 
bound to acknowledge that Miss Drury has 
wrought these objectionable elements into a 
very commendable compound. If people 
will have eccentric wills, poisonings, fallings 
over cliffs, and the like, they cannot go to a 
better purveyor than the author of Furnished 
Apartments. We are only sorry that better 
tools do not recommend themselves to the 
hands of so good a workwoman. 

Georce Sarnrspory. 








Girt Books. 


Baron Bruno and the Stars; or, The Unbe- 
lieving Philosopher. By Louisa Morgan. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Five fairy tales, of a legendary 
character. They are composed on the model of 
German stories rather than of English. “ Fido 
and Fidunia,” the longest of the tales, is the best 
sustained and the most interesting, relating how a 
little girl who was very ugly lived in a large forest 
by herself and was the friend of all the living 
creatures round her. By degrees she is drawn 
into the great world beyond her forest home; she 
becomes the friend of a blind being, who is attached 
to her and endows her with imaginary beauty. 
She restores his eyesight at the risk of losing his 
affection. Finally, her faithful little dog dies to 
obtain for her the gift of beauty, and the being 
finds in her his ideal after all; but it is then too 
late, as she is just entering a convent, where she 
vanishes from his sight among voices which sing 
“She is not dead, but liveth.” The book is want- 
ing in humour, which is required for the relief of 


long fairy stories, but it is gifted with imagi-  cinct account of the various northern expeditions, 


nation. 


Fairy Guardians. By F. Willoughby. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Gracefully written and truly 
fairy-like stories about four little children with 
fairy attendants, who took them up in the air and 
through the water, and into every place where 
little children want to go and cannot. The only 








art we do not like is the description of “ Davy’s 

ocker ” under the sea, which we think is unne- 
cessary, but we thoroughly enjoyed Violet’s travels 
with Mossiefern. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. Samuel Manning, LL.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) A handsome drawing- 
book of illustrations of Egypt and Sinai, with 
very readable letterpress. Another attractive- 
looking book, published by the same Society, is 
named The Homes and Haunts of Luther, with 
many illustrations. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for 1875 is full of 
reading of a more or less domestic character. It 
also has two long stories running through it, 
one of which, “Pretty Miss Bellew,” we have 
already noticed. The Magazine is well adapted 
for its purpose of supplying healthy reading in 
the family circle. 

The Three Commanders; or, Active Service Afloat. 
By W. H. Kingston. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This seems to be a continuation of The Three 
Lieutenants, though it can be read independently, 
and we have no doubt that it will be read by 
many boys who know that Mr. Kingston’s books 
are never dull, and always have plenty of ad- 
venture in them. Thisstory tells of active service 
on the African coast, and in the Crimean War, 
and afterwards in the Pacific. Finally, the com- 
manders are all married, have comfortable fortunes 
left to them, and live happily ever after. We hope 
The Three Admirals is not to follow, because that 
might possibly be somewhat heavy reading. 
A chilly set of books for boys has been tie conse- 
quence of the Arctic Expedition. We shiver as 
we name their titles. 


The Arctic Crusoe. By Percy St. John. (Ward, 
Lock and Tyler.) The story of a young man who 
lived a Robinson Crusoe life in the polar regions 
for some time. The book is already well known, 
and has been translated into French and German ; 
but the present edition, we are told, has been care- 
fully revised, and is dedicated to Captain Nares. 
There is an enforced monotony in all the books 
about the arctic regions, from the exceedingly 
monotonous character of the scenery which they 
describe—the 

‘Worlds where life and voice and motion sleep.” 
The days seem chiefly to be divided into those 
on which the heroes kill a bear, and don’t kill 
a bear. But The Arctic Crusoe will find many 
readers who will be interested in it, especially if 
they read it beside a blazing fire. The story of 
the Indian girl Wah-pa-nosh makes an interesting 
episode towards the end. 


The North Pole, and How Charlie Wilson Dis- 
covered It. By the author of “ The Realm of the 
Ice King.” (Griffith and Farran.) This is a more 
interesting story, though the plot is strangely 
improbable. The hero is a boy, whose father 
has died mysteriously in an Arctic Expedition. A 
Swedish sailor, apparently half mad, seeks out 
this Charlie Wilson, and gives him a hint of his 
father’s fate. Charlie goes in a friend’s ship to 
the north, and is followed by the Swedish sailor, 
who entices him away from his friends, and then 
attempts to kill him ; inthis attempt, however, he 
fails,and perishes miserably himself. Charlie Wilson 
believes that he discovered the North Pole during 
his separation from his friends, and at any rate 
no one can say with certainty that he did not. 


Heroes of the Arctic and their Adventures. By 
Frederick Whymper. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) This book gives a suc- 


and what they have accomplished from the time 
of Sir Martin Frobisher to the present day ; it is 
furnished with a map which adds to its usefulness, 
but it is necessarily a brief abstract, and therefore 
lacks much of the interest of the more detailed ac- 
counts with which we are familiar. 


Minna’s Holiday ; or, Country Cousins. By M. 


Betham-Edwards. (Marcus Ward and Co.) A 
pleasant collection of stories. The scene of the 
first is laid in an Austrian family living at Salz- 
burg, and it shows how very much the faults and 
follies of little Austrian girls resemble those of 
little English girls. The story of “ Bob’s Be- 
longings” tells how an orphan boy took charge 
of his brothers and sisters in a very spirited 
way. 

Joachim’s Spectacles: a Legend of Florenthal. 
By M. and C. Lee. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Rather a long-winded allegorical fairy tale. We 
like much better the little story that is bound up 
with it, called “ Hallowmas Eve at Horseman- 
down.” 


Plays for Children. By Miss Walker. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.) Five pretty little drawing-room 
dramas for children to act. “ Little Pickle” is 
hardly interesting enough to be acted, and is not 
worth the trouble which it would cost a child 
to learn it. “The Tailor Prince” strikes us 
as the play that would be the most effective when 
acted, but “He laughs best who laughs least” 
would be popular, as it is the well-known story 
of Big Claus and Little Claus. Rhymed ay are 
easier for children to learn than prose, but then 
they are certainly more difficult to write. 


Melcomb Manor. A Family Chronicle. By 
F. Scarlett Potter. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
Knowing Mr. Potter to have genius, we should 
have expected more from a family chronicle 
written by him than we find in Melcomb Manor ; 
but at the same time there is a considerable 
amount of grace and spirit in the way he has told 
the story of the Brents. The stories illustrate 
some pretty pictures of Messrs. Marcus Ward's, 
which children will quickly recognise. We like 
“The Green Huntsman” the best among them; 
but Mr. Potter is fit for higher work, and it is to 
be hoped that another year he will give it us. 


Men of Mark in British Church History. By 
W. Marshall, D.D. (Edinburgh: William Oli- 
hant and Co.) Sketches of Becket, Wycliffe, the 
English Lollards, Scotch Lollards, Wolsey, George 
Buchanan, and Cranmer. They are written in an 
old-fashioned style, but are interesting, especially 
those of Becket and Wolsey; that of the Lollards is 
too much confined to painful details of their cruel 
deaths. 


Stories from China. (Seeley, Jackson and Co.) 
This is one of the would-be instructive story- 
books, where a set of children are represented as 
having an insatiable appetite for knowledge on 
the subject of the Chinese, and their mother 
answers their remarkably intelligent questions in 
a lofty strain. The conversations take place at 
a missionary working-party to which boys are 
admitted. 


Stories from the South Seas (Seeley and Co.) is 
another book of the same description. 


The Good old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen 
Elizabeth. By Esmé Stuart. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.) A really pretty Christmas story written 
with great care in a quaint language. A foolish 
girl, named Eve, goes toa meeting of the Puritans 
out of curiosity, and her father is apprehended in 
| consequence. The scene in which Eve's sister 
| pleads with Queen Elizabeth for the release of her 
| father is well told. The book is nicely illustrated, 
| and is altogether attractive. 


| The Land of the Lion. (Seeley, Jackson and 
| Co.) A book about the wild animals of Africa, 
with many illustrations, but written in a heavy 
style—that is, beyond the comprehension of 
children for whom the book is intended. 


Views of Wicklow and Killarney, from draw- 


ings by T. L. Rowbotham. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.) “We do not think that the county Wicklow 





tions of it are pretty, but many more effective 
sketches might have been made. Killarney 1s we 
represented, and the picture of Glengariff, whic 








has received full justice, though the two illustra- - 
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is by no means an exaggerated one, is quite a 
little gem. 


The Mandarin’s Daughter. A Story of the 
great Taiping Rebellion. By Samuel Mossman. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This is a confused story 
of China. We cannot feel much sympathy with 
the hero whoymarries the Mandarin’s daughter ; 
and being in deep ignorance of Chinese politics, 
we are not prepared to understand the movements 
of Gordon’s ever-victorious army. We are com- 
pelled to say that when we had patiently read 
through the 340 pages of this volume we did not 
feel much the wiser. 


The Settlers. A Tale of Virginia. By W. S. 
Kingston. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) The story of the adventures of a 
band of English emigrants among the aborigines 
of Virginia in search of a lost friend, told in a way 


which will interest boys. We also have received | 


from the same Society 72vo Campaigns, a tale of 
Old Alsace, by A. Engelbach, which we have only 
space to mention. 


Warne’s Picture Natural History. 
Warne and Co.) Children are delighted with 
these little brightly-coloured shilling volumes 
about animals, birds, and fishes, and for their 
pretty pictures we can highly commend them. 


Rambles and Adventures of our School Field 
Club. By S. Christopher Davies. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) A capital book for boys, healthy 
and true to life, telling of all sorts of things in 
which boys take an interest. A number of boys 
formed themselves into a field club at school, of 
which the first rule was, “ Each man shall help 
the other, to the best of his ability, in collecting 
whatever objects of natural history are sought for, 
and in gaining a knowledge of the habits of wild 
creatures ;” and the second rule, “Each man 
shall stand by the others in all scrapes, in school 
or out of school, and never sneak.” The amount 
of discoveries which these Oswestry boys made for 
themselves was wonderful, and Mr. Davies tells 
them very pleasantly ; he also promises to answer 
——— upon subjects mentioned in the book, 
if boys will write to him through his publishers. 


WE are glad to welcome among reprints Pic- 
ciola, or the Prison Flower; The Two Children 
of Saint Domingo ; and The Pearl of Orr’s Island, 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Rose Library (Samp- 
son Low and Co.), which has not fallen off in its 
selection of books for cheap publication. Messrs. 
Routledge have brought out a new and handsome 
edition of The History of the Fairchild Family, by 
Mrs. Sherwood. We cannot help wondering how 
the children of the present day will like this old 
friend of our childhood. How they will smile at 
the man-servant tying the children to the leg of 
the table with his blue-spotted pocket-handkerchief 
to keep them out of mischief in their parents’ 
absence. How they will mock at the simple 

leasures of a doll’s frock and a very large straw- 
berry, which gave rise to so much envy and 
jealousy in Lucy Fairchild’s heart. But we can- 
not help giving a hearty welcome to the book for 
the sake of old times and associations. We have 
the same feeling about The Story of the Robins, 
by Mrs. Trimmer, which has been reprinted with 
coloured illustrations by Messrs. F. Warne and 
Co. ; and also Anna Ross, the Orphan of Waterloo, 
by Grace Kennedy, which we still think one of 
the prettiest and most pathetic of children’s 
stories. Lily's Home, by Mrs. Sale Barker 
(Warne and OCo.), is a nice little book full of 
pictures for very little children. 


Sunday Evenings at Home. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, (Routledgeand Sons.) ‘This is a volume 
of stories from history for the various Sundays 
in the year; it is a continuation of a book we 
have already noticed. This series extends from 
Ascension Day to Advent, and on the whole it is 
an improvement on the last, the stories being 
better selected. 


Illustrated Homes, by E. G. Gardner (Boston: 
James Osgood and Co.), is a capital American 
book, with practical descriptions of various styles 
of house-building and estimates of their cost in a 
pleasant readable form. 


The Children’s Delight. (F. Warne and Co.) 
This is a gaily-coloured picture-book, containing 
“The Art Alphabet,” “Dash’s Holiday,” “ Miss 
Mouser’s Tea-party,” and “Ten Little Niggers.” 
We thought the last-named had been illustrated 
once and for ever, and these new pictures do not 
seem to us equal to those that we know already. 
We wish something could be done to avoid the 
disappointment which little children inevitably 
suffer in turning over the leaves of many picture- 





(Frederick | 


books for themselves. Nothing but the blank 
| sides of the paper present themselves, the pictures 
| having stuck together. We were gravely assured 
by a critic of two and a-half, after careful ex- 

amination, that there were no pictures in the 
| Children’s Delight, though there are really thirty- 
| two brightly painted pages. 

Seven Birthdays. By Kathleen Knox. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Seven fairy-tales, and not very 
clever ones, on the rhyme beginning “ Monday's 
child is fair of face.” The idea is a good one, but 
it might have been better carried out; the stories 
are too sentimental for children. 


Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. 
M. M. Dodge. (Low and Co.) A new and 
highly embellished edition of an old favourite, 
a tale of Dutch life, by an American lady. The 
descriptions are very good, and the story of Hans 
Brinker and his devoted wife is told with great 
feeling. The book cannot fail to be popular. 


Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles Lamb. 
With Twelve Photographic Illustrations from 
the Boydell Gallery. (Bickers and Son.) De- 
cidedly one of the most elegant gift-books of the 
season. The Tales from Shakspeare are of enduring 
popularity, and the photographs which decorate 
this edition are all taken from known paintings. 


Edgeworth’s Early Lessons ; Parent's Assistant ; 
Frank, Rosamond, §c. (Warne and Co.) For 
half a century Miss Edgeworth’s tales have been the 
delight of the juveniles, nor have they lost their 
charm despite the more sensational and less 
simple and wholesome literature with which they 
are inundated. 


The Basket of Flowers. From the German. 
(Warne and Co.) <A story that has found favour 
with the public; it has been repeatedly trans- 
lated ; a kind of Maid and the Magpie tale, pret- 
tily told, but the incidents improbable at the pre- 
sent time. The coloured illustrations are well 
executed, and the book must be recommended for 
the vein of piety which pervades it. 


The National Nursery Book, (Warne and Co.) 
This volume contains “Cock Robin,” “ Red 
Riding Hood,” and all the well-known, much- 
loved nursery tales which have been the delight 
of children for many generations, and will con- 
tinue so for ages to come. The coloured illustra- 
tions add much to its attraction. 


The Good Hour, or Evening Holiday. By 
Berthold Auerbach. (Routledge.) A collection 
of storiés such as would be told in Germany, where 
the family, friends, and neighbours generally gather 
round the fireside, after the business of the day is 
over, and eaeh tells his 6wn tale. The book con- 
tains above 600 pages, with 250 woodcuts, and 
gives a good illustration of German every-day 
life. 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. By John Edgar. 
(Warne and Co.) Scenes of naval daring from 
Rollo the Norman to Nelson and Collingwood are 
here depicted with great spirit, and the work can- 
not fail to interest boys, especially those who have 
chosen the profession of the sea. 

Eastern Tales. (Warne and Co.) A com- 

ilation of Eastern tales gathered from English, 
rench, and Italian sources, with others taken 








from the Tales of the Genii; the last, it is stated, 
“ revised,” but not sufficiently so, we cannot help 
thinking, for a “ young lady’s” book. 

Tales of Nethercourt. By the Rev. H. ©. 
Adams. (Routledge and Co.) A story of schoolboy 
life which cannot fail to be interesting to boys. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Proresson Monrer WIttIAmMs is taking advan- 
tage of the enthusiasm generated by the visit of 
the heir apparent to India to collect funds in that 
country for the establishment of an Indian Institute 
at Oxford. 

Tue General Literature Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
in course of preparation a series of manuals on the 
chief non-Christian systems of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams has been retained to con- 
tribute a volume on Hinduism, Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids to furnish a manual on Buddhism, and 
Mr. J. W. H. Stobart, principal of the Martiniére 
College at Lucknow, one on Islimism. The Rev. 
H. Rowley, of the S. P. G., is to contribute to the 
series a volume on the fetish systems of Africa. 


Tue Rey. Wentworth Webster is preparing for 
publication A Brief Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. John, by the late Rev. W. E. Jelf. 
Dr. Jelf also left behind him some pamphlets on 
Ritualism, which his widow will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Longmans. 


Tue first volume of Mr. R. C. Jebb’s work on 
the Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos is nearly 
ready, and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
about the end of January. 


Mr. J. Hi. Hessets is to be joint-editor, with 
Dr. Hayman, of the English Ducange, which is 
preparing for publication by Mr. Murray. 

Bestprs the late Professor Key’s three Latin 
Dictionaries, we hear of a fourth, which is in pre- 
paration for the Clarendon Press by Professor J. 
E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge, and Mr. H. Nettle- 
ship, of Oxford. 


Ir is proposed to set up in Amsterdam a statue 
of Baruch Spinoza, who was born in that city in 
1631, and died in 1677. The committee has com- 
municated with Berthold Auerbach and a number 
of German philosophers, and it is proposed to 
organise a series of fétes, and to hold an exhibition 
of all the known editions of his works. 


Tue recent article in the Quarterly Review 
which we attributed to Mr. Laing should have 
been not that on Saint-Simon, but that on “ The 
First of the Stuarts.” 


Tue Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has in the press a manual on the Personal 
Care of Health, by Dr. E. A. Parkes, of Netley 
Hospital. 

ProressoR BERNHARD TEN BRINK, of Strassburg, 
has printed a very able disquisition on Mr. Henry 
Sweet's History of English Sounds, taking and 
holding some good points against the English- 
man on his own ground. 

Unnper the: title of Posies of Roses, Mr. Robert 
Roberts, of Boston, Lincolnshire, has printed a 
small gathering from the poets—Chaucer to 
Thackeray—illustrating the moral of Herrick’s 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” and Spenser's 
“Gather the Rose of Love while yet is time.” 

“Pirie Notan’s Friends; or, Show your 
Passports;” an historical romance, by Edward 
Everitt Hale, will be commenced in the January 
number of Scribner's Magazine. 


Tur Rev. J. W. Essworrn, of Molash Vicar- 
age, has undertaken to edit, for the Ballad Society, 
the ballads in the Bagford Collection in the 
British Museum which are not in the Roxburghe 
folios. The Bagfords will make three of the 
Ballad Soeiety’s parts. Miss J. D. Lawrence will 
copy the woodcuts, and Mr. W. H. Hooper cut 
them, as of old. 
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A Life Assurer’s Handbook is announced to be 
published by Mr. Effingham Wilson. It will 
contain, in addition to the “Life Assurance 
Articles” now in course of publication in the 
Bullionist, a preface by the editor of the 
Handbook, Mr. George Clifford, which might be 
more properly called an Essay on Modern Life 
Assurance. Mr. Clifford calls especial attention 
to the silent social revolution going on in our 
large centres of population, by means of small 
industrial assurances among working men, and 
proceeding a step further, puts in a plea for 
compulsory life assurance for small amounts 
among the employés in great mercantile establish- 
ments. 


M. Victor Hveo is about to publish a volume 
of verse entitled Les Justes Coléres, which is a 
continuation of L’ Année Terrible; and likewise a 
prose volume, which is said to be a very charming 
work, I Art d’Etre Grand-Pere. 


Aveustus Maynew, who died last Saturday at 
the Richmond Infirmary, was one of the last of a 
class of writers who have exercised a considerable 
influence on their contemporaries, without perhaps 
securing the attention of posterity. The class 
culminated more than one generation ago. It 
might be said that Miss Burney and the author of 
Chrysal were among its best representatives. 
They showed that it was possible to seize social 
types and sketch social situations without a suffi- 
cient comprehension of the conditions on which 
both depend to frame a story and represent cha- 
racters to which permanent interest could be 
attached. The work by which Augustus Mayhew 
is best remembered is The Greatest Plague of Life; 
or the Adventures of a Mistress in search of a good 
Servant, which displays considerable power of 
acute and sympathetic observation. Perhaps his 
contributions to his brother Henry’s monumental 
work on London Labour and the London Poor are 
a better title to lasting esteem. 


A propos of the handsome testimonial just 
presented to Mr. R. H. Horne by the Council of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, the follow- 
ing facts will be found interesting. While the 
theatre was in course of construction in Devon- 
shire House, the late Duke was often upon the 
stage, being greatly pleased with Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s various contrivances to avoid even a 
scratch upon the walls. One dusky afternoon, 
while the beams overhead were being fixed, a 
carpenter suddenly called out—“ Now then, old 
owen do you want your skull broken?” 
t was the Duke, who instantly retired, full 
of polite thanks—to the dismay of the ama- 
teurs as soon as they heard of the affair. A 
narrow escape of fire also occurred. In the 
scene at Will’s Coffee House there was a 
fire-place at the upper centre, having a strong 
lighted lamp placed behind the painted flames. 
Somebody (of course it was “ nobody ”) in passing 
too closely behind, pushed the lamp against the 
scene, which instantly broke into a flame. This 
was seen by the late Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon, who, instantly seizing the huge overcoat 
of Robert Bell, rushed pell-mell upon the rising 
flame, and smothered it. The audience never per- 
ceived it, as Colonel Flint (Mr. R. H. Horne) 
was standing right in front, smoking “a yard of 
clay” in the coffee-room. On the first night of 
the performunce of the late Lord Lytton’s comedy 
at Devonshire House, the tickets for every seat 
were five guineas each, and the Queen sent 100 
guineas for her box. 


Aone the additions made this year to the 
Department of Oriental MSS. in the British 
Museum are the following in Arabic :— 


Kitab al-Tawarikh, a work on the various eras 
and years in use in the East and the mode of deter- 
mining the Jewish and Christian Feast-days, with 
chronological tables of the Patriarchs and Kings of 
the Jews, the Roman and Greek Emperors, the 
Kalifs, the Sultans of Egypt and Patriarchs of Alex 





andria down to a.H. 655=a.m. 973 (a.p. 1257); with 
later continuations down to a.p. 1788. 

Akhbir al-Batarikah, Lives of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria from S. Mark, the Evangelist, to Peter, the 
104* Patriarch, who died a.m. 1442 (a.v. 1726). 

Two detached fragments of a fine copy of the 
Koran written in gold letter, with three illuminated 
pages ; 14' century, folio. 

Al-Kasidat al Himyarriyyah, a poem on the Kings 
of Himyar, by Nashwan Ibn Sa‘id al Himyari.— 
Kitab Jazirat al-Arab, a geographical and historical 
account of Arabia by al-Hasan al-Hamdani. a.u. 908 
(A.D. 1502) a small quarto volume. 

Rubbings of two tumular inscriptions from the 
Mausoleum of the Beni Merin at Shellah, Morocco, 
dated a.x. 706 and 750 (a.v. 1306 and 1349). 

Mukhtasar al-Kawanin al Mitamaniyyah, a com- 
pendium of Canon Law by al-Niitaman Abu Ishak 
Ibn al-‘Assal. am. 1071 (A.p. 1355). A fifteenth- 
century work on religious duties and the observances 
of monastic life. 

History of the Jews, by Joseph Ben Gorion; 
fifteenth century. Restored a.m. 1402 (a.p. 1686). 

Takwim al-Sihhah, a medical work by al-Mukhtar 
B. al-Hasan Ibn Bultan. Written for al-Malik al- 
Zahir Abulfath Ghazi, King of Aleppo, au. 610 
(a.v. 1213). 

Al-Muslatraf, a collection of anecdotes and select 
verses, A.H. 1262 (a.p. 1846). Two vols. 


WE learn from Philadelphia that Messrs. J. H. 
Coates and Co. of that city have brought out the 
first volume ofa translation of the Hestory of the 
Civil War in America, by the Comte de Paris. 
The translation is the work of Mr. Tasistro, of the 
State Department at Washington, and is revised 
by Professor Coppée, a West Point man, and editor 
of several military works. It is said that pressure 
was brought to bear upon the author to induce 
him to modify the severity of his judgment upon 
the Fort Pillow affair, but without success. The 
eight French volumes are to be compressed into 
four, and the maps in large measure retained. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. will publish the 
work in this country. 


A new fortnightly review founded and con- 
ducted by the well-known chocolate manufac- 
turer, M. Menier, is worth notice. It is called 
La Réforme Economique, and is published at 
Rouen, and great prominence is given to foreign 
social and political questions. The list of 
writers contains, among many names well 
known in France, the following :—Viollet-le- 
Duc, Pascal Duprat, E. Barbier, translator of 
Lubbock and Darwin; P. Lacombe, author of the 
learned little Histoire du Peuple Frangats, lately 
prohibited by the Minister of Public Instruction ; 
L. Rousselet, author of ZL'Inde des Rajahs; 
Amédée Guillemin, author of The Heavens and 
other works, familiar to English readers. Among 
noteworthy papers in the current number may be 
mentioned “La Marine Militaire,’ by Pierre 
Morin, whose pamphlet on Le Nouveau Sys- 
téme de Guerre attracted considerable attention 
some months back. M. Morin, a naval officer, 
writes with authority, and his paper is interest- 
ing and suggestive. M. Viollet-le-Duc writes on 
‘‘ L’Economie dans les Constructions,’ and M. E. 
Barbier on the Suez Canal and England. Alto- 
gether the experiment made by M. Menier pro- 
mises to be a success, in so far as conscientious 
and capable writers are concerned. Whether a 
new review is wanted is another question. 


M. Trétopntte Braga, a well-known writer in 


M. Littré’s journal, La Philosophie Positive, has | 


just inaugurated a “ Société Positive ” at Lisbon 
which is called L’Athénée. Two hundred persons 
attended the opening of this the first association 
of Positivists in Portugal. 

It is not long since we had to record the death 
of Professor Ebel; the small band of Celtic 
scholars has just lost another of its number in the 
person of the veteran M. Adolphe Pictet, who 
recently died at Geneva. We understand that he 
had of late been engaged on a work on the names 
of Celtic rivers, which, it is to be feared, he has 
left unfinished. However, he was in the habit of 





sending from time to time chips from his work- 
shop to the editor of the Revue Celtique, some of 
which have been quite recently noticed in the 
columns of the AcapeMy. He was one of the 
leading scholars engaged on the great work on the 
topography of France, which no doubt gave him 
ample opportunities of becoming minutely ac- 
quainted with the history of Gaulish names of 
towns, rivers, &c. But long before he had made 
himself a name by his attempts to interpret the in- 
scriptionsofancientGaul. Thegreat work, however, 
by which he is most generally and deservedly known 
is that entitled Les Origines Indo-européennes, in 
which he undertook to infer the social habits 
and the state of civilisation of the primitive 
Aryans from the words possessed in common by 
the various Aryan nations of historical times, 
The book is still most instructive reading, and 
the latest researches have not shown how the plan 
of it may be improved upon; but such is, of 
course, not the case with its details, for in the 
meantime the science of language has made rapid 
progress, and M. Pictet some time ago frankly con- 
fessed that as to Celtic in particular he had too 
implicitly trusted to the dictionaries of Pughe and 
O'Reilly. But it must be admitted to his credit 
that he was one of the first to bring the Celtic 
languages fairly within the cadre of Aryan philo- 
logy. M. Pictet was formerly an officer in the 
Swiss Artillery; and he distinguished himself by 
an invention, the secret of which he was able to 
sell to the Austrian government. 


Tue Vicomte de la Guéronniére, whose death 
is amounced in our obituary, was born 
at Limoges in 1816. He became a contributor 
successively to the Avenir National, the Bien 
Public, and the Presse, under the patronage of 
Lamartine and of Emile de Girardin, the former 
of whom had to the last a great influence on his 
literary style. In 1848 he became Lamartine’s 
secretary; but shortly before the coup @état, he 

ublished in the Pays a biographical article on 
Lode Napoleon, in which he signified his conver- 
sion to Imperialism. After that event he was 
elected deputy in the Cantal, gpm Councillor 
of State, and entrusted with the general superin- 
tendence of the press. His sketches in the Pays 
were collected and published under the title of 
Etuiles et Portraits Politiques, and he was selected 
by the Emperor to give expression to his own 
views in various anonymous brochures, the most 
famous of which was Le Pape et le Congrés (1860). 
In 1862 he founded La France. He held several 
important diplomatic posts under the liberal period 
of the Empire, but in his last work, Le Droit 
Public et CT Europe Moderne (Hachette), which 
appeared about a month ago, he gave in his adhe- 
sion to the Republic. M. de la Guéronniére leaves 
nothing worthy of his reputation, which was due 
rather to his illustrious patron and to the high 
posts he filled than to any merit of hisown. He 
has latterly contributed to Figaro under the nom 
de plume of Probus. 


M. Acuritte Juprnat, whose death is likewise 
announced, was born in 1810, and after studying 
at the Ecole des Chartes, became Professor of 
Foreign Literature at Montpellier in 1839, Not 
meeting with much success he entered the Chamber, 
where he voted steadily with the Government. But 
his true bent was not political, but literary. 
He published Mystéres du XV® Siecle, a work 
on Les Anciennes Tapisseries Historiques, and the 
works of Rutebeuf, the satirical troubadour of the 
thirteenth century, which he had made the prin- 
cipal study of his life. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1840, and in July last he completed a 
standard edition in three volumes, which entitles 
him to the gratitude of all students of French 
literature. 


Amone the contents of the first number of the 
Revue Historique, edited by MM. G. Monod and 
G. Fagniez, are the following articles :— 

“Du progrés des Etudes historiques en France 


depuis le xvit siécle,” by G. Monod; “Du régime 
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municipal dans Empire romain aux deux premiers 
siécles de notre ére,” by V. Duruy ; “ Etudes critiques 
sur les Historiens de la premiére croisade; de 
YOuvrage anonyme intitulé Gesta Francorum et 
adliorum Hierosolymitanorum,” by C. Thurot; “Gran- 
velle et le petit Empereur de Besancon (1518-1538), 
un épisode de la vie municipale et religieuse au xvi* 
siécle,” by A. Castan; “Saint-Simon et Dubois, 
daprés les Mémoires de Saint-Simon et les corre- 
spondances du temps,” by A. Chéruel; ‘La mission 
de Gustine le jeune & Brunswick, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits,” by A. Sorel. Variétés—‘ Les Onze 
régions de l’Italie sous Auguste,” by E. Desjardins ; 
a destruction de Magdebourg et Tilly,” by R. 
Reuss. Mélanges—“*Un mémoire inédit de Riche- 
lieu,” published by S. R. Gardiner; “ Une conversa- 
tion inédite entre Napoléon I* et Sismondi,” published 
by P. Villari. Bulletin Historique—France, by G. 
Fagniez ; Allemagne, by O. Hartwig; Angleterre, by 
S. R. Gardiner.” 

THE current number of the Archivio Storico 
prints a curious and interesting document, “ Me- 
morialis offensarum quae fiunt Communi et civibus 
Senensibus.” This black book of the Republic of 
Siena was compiled by Bonifazio di Guido Guic- 
ciardi of Bologna, who was podesta of Siena in 
the year 1228. The memorial was drawn up 
that when occasion offered the State “ might know 
how to return good to those who had done good 
and evil to those who had done evil, to each ac- 
cording to his work.” Besides its literary interest 
the document is of historical value as showing 
the relations of Siena to its subject towns. 


Tue Archivio Storico also contains notices of 
the following important works:—Arnaldo da 
Brescia e la Rivoluzione Romana del xii. secolo, 
di Giovanni de Castro (Livorno); Cola Montano: 
Studio Storico di Gerolamo Lorenzi (Milano) ; 
Storia di Perugia dalle origini al 1494, per Luigi 
Bonazzi (Perugia). 

Ir seems that certain Milanese are anxious to 
celebrate, with solemn festivities, the approaching 
seventh centenary of the battle of Legnano. Signor 
Bertolini contributes an ingenious article to the 
December number of the Nuova Antologia, in 
which he investigates the various myths which 
have gathered round the accounts. of this battle, 
and shows that its historical importance has been 
grebtly overrated. From a political point of view 

e says that the advantages of the victory were 
reaped solely by Pope Alexander III., and not by 
the Lombard cities at all. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
has lately added a scientific school to its other 
buildings, on the strength of a large bequest by 
Mr. Towne of Philadelphia, after whom it is to be 
called, Scholarships have been established, and 
thrown open to candidates educated at the free 
public schools. 


Amone the German Christmas books of the 
present season special attention is due to the 
charming volume entitled Reise wider Willen, of 
Berthold Auerbach the younger, who, in his 
chatty narrative of his “ Involuntary Travels,” is 
considered by his German critics to have shown 
himself the genuine inheritor of his father's talent 
“as a delineator of nature. The book, which is 
characteristically illustrated by Doré, is published 
by the author himself, who is the head of a book- 
selling firm at Stuttgart. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


ArreR more than a year’s delay the narra- 
tive of the Austro-Hungarian Polar Expedi- 
tions of 1871, and of 1872-1874, has appeared. 
The work, which is by the pen of Lieutenant 
Julius Payer, is not limited to the mere deserip- 
tion of the spots visited by himself and his fellow- 
explorer, Weyprecht, but aims rather at being a 
practical guide to polar exploration generally ; 
and, in addition to the very numerous illustrations 





referring to the incidents of the Austrian Expe- 
ditions, it is enriched by three hitherto unpub- | 


“ Frenz-Joseph Land,” drawn up in accordance 
with a!! the recently-determined scientific data, 


Tue Secretary of the Interior, in his annual 
report to the President of the United States, 
commends in high terms the work of the Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
and presents the following brief summary of the 
results for the season of 1875. 

“The survey under F. V. Hayden continued its 
labours of the two preceding years in the Territory 
of Colorado. The field of work during the past 
season was the southern and western portions of said 
Territory, and including a belt, fifteen miles in width, 
of the northern border of’ New Mexico and the 
eastern border of Utah. The survey was divided 
into seven parties, four of which were devoted to 
topographical and geological labours, one to primary 
triangulation, one to photographic work, and one to 
the transportation of supplies. 

“The survey of the southern and south-western 
portions of Colorado has been completed, so as to 
make six sheets of physical atlas, designed by this 
Department, leaving unexplored only the north- 
western corner thereof, which can be surveyed by 
a single party during the coming year. The districts 
explored the past season were not so mountainous as 
those of the previous years, but were quite remote 
from settlements, and in perhaps the most inaccessi- 
ble regions of this continent. The total area sur- 
veyed is about 30,000 square miles, portions of which 
were very rugged. Much of this area is drained by 
the Colorado river, and is mainly a plateau country, 
cut in every direction by deep gorges or canons, the 
sides of which show, for geological investigations, 
admirable sections of the strata furming the earth’s 
crust. The topography of the district surveyed was 
elaborated in detail by the aid of the plane-table. 

“The exploration of the remarkable prehistoric 
ruins of Southern Colorado, glimpses of which 
were obtained the preceding season, was continued 
with great success. They were traced down the 
canons to the Colorado river in New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona, and their connexion established 
with the cliff cities of the Moquis of the latter terri- 
tory. Hundreds of cave-dwellings, of curious archi- 
tecture and many miles from water, were found in 
the sides of the gorges, and the ruins of extensive 
towns discovered in the adjacent plains, indicating 
the former existence of a people far more numerous 
and advanced in the arts. of civilisation than their 
supposed descendants of the present day. Of these 
ruins many interesting sketches, plans, and photo- 
graphs were made, and a valuable collection of flint 
weapons, earthenware and other specimens, was 
gathered. The materials thus obtained will enable 
the survey to present an exhaustive report on this 
interesting subject. The photographer of the survey 
obtained a series of mountain views on plates twenty- 
four inches long by twenty wide, or larger by several 
inches than any landscape photographs ever before 
taken in this country.” 

A curious instance of the revolutionising 
influences exerted by modern science on some of 
the most ancient commercial relations of the 
world is afforded by the present condition of the 
amber trade. From the time of the Romans an 
“ amber-road ” has existed, uniting the Baltic with 


the Bosphorus, and the direction of this far- | 


stretching route may even now be accurately 
defined by the main trunk lines of steamboats and 
railways which intersect one another at Vienna. 
The Austrian capital is still the centre of the 
amber trade, and the point from which Pomera- 
nian supplies are transmitted to Constantinople, 
where this product is in greater request for orna- 
mental purposes and for burning than in any other 
age in the world. The efficient means employed 
y the Prussians in boring for amber in the lit- 
toral districts of Pomerania have of late years been 
so successful that the returns have yielded the 
Government a very considerable profit, both 
directly, and indirectly by taxation. Now, 








however, the embarrassing fact is established | 


that science has exceeded the needs of the 
trade, and that Prussian, enterprise yields more 
amber than Turkish requirements demand. The 
result has been so great a reduction in the trade 


have had to be suspended, and science in Eastern 
Prussia has had to be diverted towards the im- 
portant task of examining the geological character 
of other parts of the new empire. Here great 
success has been achieved, and already in Holstein, 
the Brandenburg Mark, and in many parts of 
Mecklenburg, extensive salt mines have been 
found which promise to prove sources of consider- 
able commercial wealth. In Pomerania it is 
reported that-coal has been struck near Cammin, 
and the Government has sent a commission of 
scientific and practical miners to Scania in Sweden, 
to examine the beds there and to see what grounds 
exist for assuming, in accordance with some com- 
petent authorities, that the latter constitute, 
together with the beds on the island of Bornholm, 
one continuous line of carboniferous strata, extend- 
ing as far as Pomerania, or even beyond it. 








OBITUARY. 


Azrvepo, Alexis, at Paris, agel 62. [Musical critic: author 
of Félicien-David; Rossini, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres; Sur le Livre 
de M. Sendo ; and Doubles Croches Malades.)} 

DE LA Gu&KONNIERE, Vicomte L. E. A. de, at Paris, De- 
cember 23, aged 5%. 

HInToxr, James, at St. Michael's, Azores, December 16, aged 54, 

JUBINAL, Achille, December 23, age 65. 

KEENE, James, at Bath, December 25, aged 80. [For 50 years 
editor and proprietor of Keene's Bath Journal.) 

LunpeGren, K., at Stockholm, December 16, aged 59, [Member 
of the Society of Painters in Water-colours.) 

Mayuew, A., at Richmond, December 25. . 

Pears, Rey. S. A., at Childrey, Berks, aged 60, [Editor of 
Sir Philip Sidney's Ziirich Correspondeace for the Parker 
Society, &c.] 

Picter, Adolphe, at Geneva. [See page 8.] 

PLANett, Louis de, at Paris, aged 60. [Historical painter : pupil 
o° Eugéne Delacroix.]} 

Sraxnorr, Earl, at Bournemonth, December 24, aged 71. 

St. GrorGcEs, Marquis J. H. V. de, December 23, aged 74, 








EARL STANHOPE. 


In Earl] Stanhope, as in Dean Hook, literature has 
lost a writer who approached the study of the 
past out of the midst of the struggles of the 
present. There, however, the likeness ends, 
Den Hook was a man of war from his youth up, 
and in writing history he was still serving under 
the flag which waved over him in his ecclesiastical 
combats. Earl Stanhope was a man of peace, 
Instead of carrying into literature the heat of 
political battle, he seems to have regarded — 
with the sober judgment of a student who has 
become aware how much has to be said on all 
sides, and how very little effect is produced by the 
best-intentioned actions of the ablest men. Such 
a temperiment was not likely to lead to the high 
places of political life, in which no man can hope 
to succeed who does not believe in his mission 
more hizhly than the actual facts will warrant. 
Neither was it likely to lead to the highest rank 
in literature. Thevery titles of most of Lord Stan- 
hope’s works are enough to show that the writer 
was totally devoid of enthusiasm. The life of the 
great. Condé, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the times of Queen Anne and of the first kings of 
the House of Ilanover, are not subjects to arouse 
enthusias n, except so far as they might interest a 
writer who bore the name otf Stanhope in the 
deeds of his progenitors. Nor did Lord Stanhope 
find in the general progress of the age that which 
was lacking in the characters of the principal 
agents. There are writers to whom the early part 
of the eighteenth century is holy ground—a field 
in which were being sown the fruit-bearing seeds 
of a new order of ideas, which was to change the 
face of the world. Lord Stanhope did not care 
very much either for the men or for the ideas. 
What he brought to his work were the qualities 
of calm sense and clear judyment, together with 
a thorough love of truth for its own sake. No 
one will probably even rise from the perusal of 
his history, or of the life of Pitt, which is pro- 
perly its continuation, with a sense that he has 
gained any clear insight into the inner life of the 
times of which they treat. But neither will any- 
one have cause to complain that his feet have been 
entangled in the meshes of paradox, or that he 


lished charts of the Arctic Seas, including one of | prices that the amber-works of the Baltic lands | has been beguiled with party politics under the 
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name of history. The external facts will have 
been set clearly before the reader, and it will be 
for him to interpret the riddle as best he can. 

_ Such qualities have a special value in life. It 
is perhaps as easy to find a good Speaker of the 
Tlouse of Commons as to find a good Prime 
Minister, and as President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries Earl Stanhope fulfilled, with general 
satisfaction, the duties of a position for which he 
was eminently fitted. That he wasa Fellow of 
the Royal Society, a trustee of the British 
Museum, and President of the Royal Literary 
Fund, shows that his services found due apprecia- 
tion, Samvet R. GarpINner. 








MR. JAMES HINTON, 


Ir is with sorrow we record the death, Decem- 
ber 16, 1875, at St. Michael’s in the Azores, of 
one whose name will be well known to recent 
readers of the AcADEMY, and who was one of our 
most valued contributors, Mr. James Hinton. 
Eminent in his profession as an aurist, his special 
branch of surgery, an eminence recently recog- 
nised by his being called upon to deliver the 
inaugural lecture at the beginning of the session 
of 1874-5 at Guy’s Hospital, a lecture printed as 
“The Place of the Physician in Health and 
Disease,” his professional services were yet the 
smallest part of his title to fame. He was a 
worthy successor in that long line of philosophical 
physicians which is one of England's greatest 
glories. In support of this claim we would cite 
his two works, Man and his Dwelling Place, and 
Life in Nature, works not great in bulk but im- 
portant in scope and original in ideas, 

If we might venture to put into words of our 
own what seem to us the dominant ideas of those 
works, it would run somewhat like this:—The 
unity of God and Nature, meaning by Nature, 
not merely or chiefly the seen world, but a Nature 
of unseen moral powers, the Whole of which this 
seen world of ours is a part, and the key to which 
lies in the moral and emotional powers of man 
more than in the sensuous and intellectual. 

Mr. Hinton’s was a mind, not indeed of the Eng- 
lish school of thought, but of the English type of 
character. Everything set towards the practical. 
This, indeed, makes his loss, in the plenitude of 
his powers, and so shortly after his relinquish- 
ment of his profession for more general and 
literary activity, doubly disastrous. No one had 
grasped more firmly, no one would have enforced 
more earnestly, the great Christian principle of re- 
bellion against those customs, laws, and ordinances 
of society which stifle and kill the spirit which they 
were introduced to foster and protect. ITHere was 
the practical side of the “Unity of God and 
Nature ”—the unity of Liberty, not with license, 
but with the Moral Law. 

The little tract “‘ Others’ Needs”—we believe 
we are violating no confidence in attributing it 
to him—is a plea for thorough-going altruism in 
morals, The criterion of right is there made to 

consist not in the agent’s sense of what is his 
duty, but in his sense of what is for others’ good. 
Or, as it might be stated—self-forgetfulness for 
others is the first duty of man. 

Speculatively, the kingdom of the unseen and 
eternal, imagined not as a Kantian Thing-in-itself 
supporting eee which work by mechanical 
pressure and counter-pressure, but as a system of 
moral laws of which we see only the under-side, 
phenomena called physical ;—practically, faith in 
the efficacy of moral motives when fairly set free 
from the oppression of adverse circumstances and 
allowed their full seope ;—these were the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Hinton’s hilosophy, characteris- 
tics which, if we have sen them aright, mark his 
Joss at the present time as one not easily to be re- 
placed. For now, if ever, is the moment for 
reconstruction ; and now a constructive mind, no 
merely negative or destructive one, is taken from 
us, At the same time, his freshness and ori- 
ginality, the earnestness of his convictions, the 


energy with which he pleaded for them, must have 
left a deep impression on many of those who were 
privileged to come in contact with him. May we 
not hope, also, that he may have left behind him 
writings which it may be thought advisable, by 
those who will have the right and duty to decide, 
to lay before the public ? 
SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : December 20, 1875. 

Tlistorical activity does not slacken, and the 
veterans in historical science set the example. 
We cannot reckon the fifth volume of the History 
of France, by M. Guizot, among their works. The 
illustrious old statesman died before he had been 
able even to begin compiling it. His daughter, 
Mdme. de Witt, would not allow her father’s last 
work to remain unfinished, and consulting rather 
her zeal than her powers, herself wrote the fifth 
volume. We can only do homage to the con- 
scientiousness with which she has accomplished 
her task. M. Mignet, who has now completed his 
eightieth year, is going to add two new volumes 
to the two he has already published on La Rivalité 
de Frangois I. et de Charles V. (Didier). His 
illustrious friend, M. Thiers, has, it is true, given 
up the History of France at which he worked for 
so many years; he devotes most of the time he 
can snatch from politics to his philosophical work, 
La Nature et Esprit, in which he relies on the 
natural sciences to defend spiritualism; and he is, 
besides, writing the history of his Presidency—a 
work for which he probably possesses more com- 
petence and authority than for the former. In 
the —— camp a former Minister of the Em- 
pire, M. Duruy, also sets the example of a noble 
use of the leisure allowed by politics. The fifth 
and last volume of his Jistotre des Romains jus- 
qu’'aux Antonins (Hachette) is in the press. It is 
devoted to a political and moral picture of the 
Roman world in the second century of the Em- 
pire, and its divisions are the State, the city, the 
family, manners, ideas. In proportion as M. 
Duruy has progressed with his work, he has ob- 
tained greater mastery over his subject and his 
talent ; with superior erudition he has also acquired 
a lucidity and a certainty of exposition which he 
had not formerly in the same degree. 

Among the men of a younger generation also 
several promise us important works. M. Perrens, 
the author of Savonarola and Etienne Marcel, has 
finished the first two volumes of a large History 
of Florence (Didier), which will include at least 
six. They conduct the student to the develop- 
ment of the Republican Constitution in the four- 
teenth century. This work secures to its author 
a higher place among historians than that which 
he has hitherto occupied. It is the result of long 
research, not only in all the printed authorities, 
but also in the documents of the archives of 
Florence. I have had the privilege of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the two volumes 
already finished, and I must say that there exists 
no treatment of the difficult question of the origin 
of the Republican and commercial constitution of 
Florence equally complete, clear, and searching. 
Scholars will be interested by the fact that with- 
out having examined the text of Dino Compagni 
from a critical point of view as did M. Scheffer- 
Boichorst, M. Perrens had, by simply comparing 
his narratives with those of other chroniclers, come 
to consider him as so inexact as to be no authority. 

A more brilliant and more adventurous thinker 
than M. Perrens, M. Fustel de Coulanges, is about 
to give us the second volume of his Histotre des 
Institutions de la France (Hachette). It will con- 
tain the Carolingian epoch and the origin of 
feudalism, in which M. Fustel sees not an institu- 
tion, be it Germanic, be it Roman, but an histori- 
cal fact common to all the Indo-European nations 
at a certain moment of their development, thus 





He has just read a remarkable fragment of his 
book on ae before the Academy of 
Moral Sciences. . G. Picot, to whom we 
owe an important Histoire des Etats Généraus 
(Hachette), is about to complete his work by 
publishing several volumes of documents relating 
to this vast subject. M. Bardoux, late Under- 
Secretary of State at the Ministére de la Justice, 
is going to bring out an essay on the Legists and 
their part in the History of France (Germer- 
Bailliére). M.Siméon Luce is just a first 
volume of his Histoire de Duguesclin (Hachette), 
which will be read with interest in both England 
and France. Lastly, I must mention a very 
good and interesting little book, which is at once 
a chapter of history and a most useful moral dis- 
course, Les Domestiques, by M. Edmond Robert 
(Germer-Bailliére). The author goes back to the 
origin of paid service in antiquity, shows it to us 
during the Middle Ages as an honourable function 
which created ties of affection and respect between 
the servant and the master, treats of the decline 
of domesticity under the ancien régime, when the 
valet and the waiting-maid became by turns the 
poaeng and the tyrants of the family, and 
finally of the truly distressing and immoral state 
into which domestic life has fallen in our time, in 
which people, for the most part, live side by side 
with their servants, separated from them by the 
rules of cold etiquette, and caring neither for the 
morality, nor the education, nor even the bodily 
health of the persons admitted to the familiarity 
of the home but excluded from its moral life. 

Must I mention the two volumes by M. de la 
Guéronniére* on Le droit public et Europe Moderne 
among new books of history? I should not doso 
did not the comparative celebrity of their author, 
his old friendship with Lamartine, whose secretary 
and confidant he «was, and his public functions 
under the Empire, cause his work to be looked for 
with a certain degree of interest. Never were ex- 

ctations more cruelly disappointed. This big 
Soak. which claims to give the _—— of inter- 
national relations in Europe from Charlemagne to 
the year 1870, contains neither a new fact, nor 
an original idea, nor an ingenious observation. 
It isa superficial, inexperienced, and pretentious 
summary of events which everybody knows, and as 
a finishing touch the style.of the work is as in- 
correct as its matter is commonplace. What can 
we say of an historian who thinks that 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. made their Italian 
wars to secure French unity, and who believes 
that the fourth crusade was undertaken by the 
western nations to defend the principle of heredi- 
tary monarchy at Constantinople ? 

Neither can I quote M. Wallon’s Jeanne d Arc 
(Didot) among new books of history, since, although 
a remarkable work, it is but a reprint, with the 
suppression of the notes, of a book that is already 
several years old, and is now reprinted for a New 
Year’s gift with very fine chromo-lithographs. 
This edition will, however, have a value even for 
scholars, owing to the appendices—one by M. 
Demay on the weapons and dress of the time of 
Joan of Arc, the other by M. Sepet on the ben 
played by Joan of Arc in French poetry—and to 
the map of Feudal France in 1431, prepared by M. 
Longnon. The editor has unluckily thought it 
unnecessary to publish the critical treatise ex- 
planatory of this map. That treatise appeared in 
the Revue des Questions Historiques of October 1 
last, and is one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the historical geography of the Middle 
Ages that has —— for a long while. 

Another gift-book having real historical value 
is the poem La Guerre de Metz, published by 
MM. de Bouteiller and F. Bonnardot. This treats 
of the war carried on between 1824 and 1327 by 
the rich and courageous Republic of Metz against 
Count John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Tréves, Ferry IV., Duke 
of Lorraine, and Edward I., Count of Bar. Metz 


* The death of the author is recorded in another 
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succeeded in compelling her powerful enemies, 
called in the poem “the Four Kings,” to make 
peace, and one of her children whose name has 
not come down to us has, in 2;072 octo-syllabic 
verses divided into seven-line stanzas, related the 

rils and the exploits of his countrymen. M. de 

uteiller has prefaced the poem by an introduc- 
tion in which he gives a detailed account of this 
war, one almost unknown to the historians of 
Metz, and M. Bonnardot, who devotes his life to 
the study of the dialect of Lorraine, has settled 
the text and accompanied it by a commentary and 
a philological glossary. Patriotic interest is added 
to the historical interest of this publication. Metz, 
although a free Imperial city, was always French 
in language and race, and Frenchmen cannot be 
indifferent to those old monuments of the poetry 
of Metz which establish an ancient and indis- 
soluble tie between her and France. 

I shall not enlarge upon the “ livres d’étrennes.” 
The greatest merit of most of them consists in 
their illustrations, and they belong rather to the 
a of my colleague, your art-correspondent. 

shall confine myself to mentioning the books of 
travels which Messrs. Hachette continue to pub- 
lish, especially M. G. Gourdault’s volume in 
which he gives a summary of the reports of the 
members of the expedition of the Hansa and 
Germania to the North Pole, and the translation, 
under the title of Ismazlia, of the narrative of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition to Central Africa. 
The first volume of M. Elisée Reclus’s great geo- 
“gow work, La Terre et les Hommes, has also 

n finished. It includes the countries of Europe 
bordering on the Mediterranean—Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, &c. It shows all the high qualities 
which distinguish this author's previous works— 
life, colour, the art of investing the most technical 
details with animation and interest; but I cannot 
help thinking that M. Reclus sacrifices too much 
to the picturesque, and that if his book is admir- 
able as imparting a taste for geography, it is in- 
adequate to teach it with precision. He cannot 
be compared with Ritter in this respect, any more 
than in regard to originality of ideas. More 
serious still is the fact that certain portions of the 
work, compiled some years ago, have not been 
brought up to the present standard of knowledge. 
Thus no account is taken of the progress achieved 
by Montenegro during the last ten years, of its 
telegraphs and its schools. Those who on this 

int wish to rectify the information given by M. 

lus should read Le Monténégro contemporain, 
which MM. Frilley and Wlahovitz are about to 
bring out with Messrs. Plon. 

If novelties in the domain of history are nume- 
rous, philosophy promises us two important works 
for the beginning of the year 1876. The one 
which will excite public curiosity in the highest 
degree is assuredly the work which M. Renan is 

inting under the title of Dialogues philosophiques 
M. Lévy). The book will be divided into three 
_ n the first, entitled “ Nos certitudes,” M. 

man lays down the limits of our knowledge and 
the rules of scientific method; in the second, 
“Nos probabilités,” he sets forth the reasons that 
militate in favour of the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of a God, and of an immaterial soul ; in the 
last, “Nos réves,” he shows the aspiration of man 
after immortality. It will be seen that M. Renan 
Temains faithful to that poetical idealism which 
allows him to admit in all their rigour the posi- 
tive principles of science, and yet to let his soul 
and his eg soar towards the unknown 
infinite. M. Janet, again, is a firm spiritualist 
Who will place no barrier between our positive 
Imowledge and our metaphysical speculations. 
He has oe completed a work on Final Causes 
(Geemer- illiére), at which he has been working 
or some time past, and which is in some sort the 
crown of his philosophical career. After having 
treated familiar philosophy (La Famille, le 
Bonheur’) and the history of philoso hy (Histoire 
de la Philosophie Politique; La Di tque de 
Platon), he has passed on to critical work, and es- 





ially to the study of scientific facts and theories 
in their relation to philosophy (Le Cerveaw et la 
Pensée, &c.). Finally, he has for some years past 
entered upon a new period, a dogmatic and theo- 
retical phase of which the first manifestation was 
his book upon Morals’ (Delagrave), and which 
now leads him to give us his metaphysics in this 
work on Final Causes. A fragment is also adver- 
tised of a History of Philosophy (Hachette), left 
unfinished by Fernand Papillon, a young and de- 
serving student who died three years ago ; and who, 
after having been a fanatical believer in Positi- 
vism, applied himself to look for arguments in 
favour of Spiritualism from the natural sciences. 
Though he was possessed of remarkable intellec- 
tual gifts, the praises and the reputation secured 
to him by the unexpected support which he gave 
to orthodox and official philosophy were some- 
what exaggerated. 

I should not keep you properly informed of the 
intellectual movement if I confined my remarks 
to new publications, and said nothing of any 

assing event of importance in the sphere of public 
instruction. At the Sorbonne, the departure of 
M. Geffroy for Rome, to assume the directorship 
of the school of French Archaeology, gives his 
chair to M. Fustel de Coulanges, who will under- 
take the History of Roman Institutions. We 
know from his fine book on La Cité Antique with 
what a profusion of science and talent he can 
treat such a subject. I must also point out the 
efforts that are being made on all sides to improve 
the education of girls. Besides the course of 
lectures established some time ago by M. Duruy 
at the Sorbonne, there are in the Salle St. André 
a complete number of literary and scientific courses 
under the management of M. G. Renaud, who 
himself teaches political and social economy there. 
In the same place M. Paul Albert gives brilliant 
lectures upon French literature, in which he dis- 
plays much talent, but a talent wanting in warmth 
and sympathy. Other lectures for girls are given 
not far off, under the superintendence of Mdlle. 
Pouzadoux, among which we notice those on 
French literature by M. Sabatier, one of the most 
eminent Professors of the old Faculty of Theology 
at Strasbourg; and those on the History of Art, 
by one of the subtlest and most sympathetic of 
our art-critics, one who is at the same time a 
charming poet, M. Lafenestre. These are favour- 
able symptoms. France is utterly destitute of an 
educated womanhood, and the education of women 
is one of the first national requirements of the 
present day. G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN OF CHARLES THE GREAT, 
London : December 27, 1875, 

Three months ago you kindly published a letter 
in which I suggested that any traveller who might 
find himself in Val Camonica with a day at his 
disposal would do well to copy an inscription 
existing in the church of San Bricio of Monno, 
prams to relate to a march of Charles the 

reat through that region. 

I should be sorry to give needless trouble ; and 
L hope, therefore, you will now allow me to mention 
that, through the exertions of Dr. N. Bolognini, 
of Milan, a copy of the Monno inscription has 
been obtained. 

I intend to publish it, together with the inscrip- 
tion of San Giovanni di Monte Cala, and some 
interesting information as to other traces of the 
passage of the Emperor with an army through 
the Val Camonica and Giudicarie, in the May 
number of the Alpine Journal. 

Doveias W. FRESHFIELD. 








FEMALE CHAPLAINS IN THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds: 
December 27, 1875. 
With reference to Chaucer's Prologue, 164: 
“ Another Nonne with hire hadde sche, 

That was hire chapeleyne, and Preestes thre” — 
I find in the third volume of Tomek’s Dejiny 
Prazské (History of Prague), which appeared last 

midsummer, p. 232, the following : 

“In the church were the duties of the kustoska 
(custrix), and sometimes also of the mistokustoska 
(subeustrix), the Aantorka (cantrix), and also the 
kaplanka (capellana).” 

This shows that, however rare female chaplains 
were in English nunneries, they were the rule in 
those of Bohemia. A. H. WRatIsLAW. 








A REJOINDER. 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn. ; 
December 9, 1875. 

In his recently-published fourth volume of Chips, 
Professor Max Miiller devotes to me the whole 
of the last article, “In Self-Defence.” To its 
“piquant justice” you called attention in advance 
of publication (Acaprmy for October 9, p. 379) ; 
and your later notice of the work (November 13) 
brings nothing either in explanation or in modifi- 
cation of the phrase. As hosts of Englishmen to 
whom my works do not find access will be influ- 
enced by your judgment of the character of the 
article, I think I have the right to ask that you 
admit to your columns some brief statements on 
my part in relation to it. 

In my reply in the Contemporary Review (and 
later in the Deutsche Rundschau) to the preced- 
ing article of the same volume, I attributed some 
of Mr. Miiller’s mistaken representations (as they 
appeared to me to be) of my bomen and style of 
argument to his acknowledged recent and partial 
acquaintance with my works, and plainly inti- 
mated that I thought he ought to read, or read 
with more care, what he criticised so sweepingly 
and condemned so absolutely. Referring to this, 
Mr. Miiller now says (pp. 483-4): “I had not 
even read his books before, and he blames me se- 
verely for that neglect, bluntly asking me why I 
had not read them.” The same statement is 
repeated many times, in various forms; and the 
gs are told (p. 501), after everything of mine 

as been answered, that “alas! there is still a 
page bristling with challenges.” The page re- 
ferred to is 728 of the Contemporary for last 
_ and I invite anyone’s comparison of it with 

r. Miiller's exhibition of its spirit. 

The same demand, if it be a demand, I cannot 
forbear still to urge. If Mr. Miiller had noticed 
the context of the series of examples which 
(p. 484) he quotes as sufficient to justify anyone 
in rejecting the -volume that contained them as 
not worth reading, he would have seen that there 
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was no implication whatever of an etymological 
connexion between “light, alight, and delight.” 
These examples were offered to show that “it 
gives us no manner of trouble to separate words 
which ought, according to the usual analogies of 
the language, to stand in a near relation of mean- 
ing together ; ” and such as have no real relation- 
ship, but only a false semblance of one, were 
even better suited to my purpose than others. 
Again, after explaining the character and in- 
tent of my criticism of Steinthal, I said: “ that 
there were any personalities in it, I utterly deny ; 
it was an argument throughout, if a polemical 
one; it addressed itself only to the opinions it 
opposed, and the considerations by which these 
were supported.” Mr. Miiller, in his haste, quotes 
a clause of this sentence 5 its German version), 
and interprets it thus: “ He declares in so many 
words that he was never personal ;” and he refers 
to it later (p. 534) as “the whining and whim- 
ring assurance now made by the American pro- 
essor, that he never in his life said anything 
personal or offensive.” Again, Mr. Miiller more 
than once gives in quotation-marks, as if in my 
words, what is in fact _ his own version of my 
meaning: take as example the clause “he is a 
Jew, and wanted to stand up for the Shemites ” 
(p. 533), and oe it with what I actually 
said on the page referred to; or the travesty of 
one of my sentences which he permits himself on 
page 503, without a hint to his readers of what he 
is doing. Yet again, he catches up a phrase, 
“simple-minded consciousness of rectitude,” once 
dropped by me in banter (O;. and Ling. Studies, 
i, 263), and uses it over and over again, as if I had 
somewhere seriously applied it to myself. Once 
more, extracting from the German of the Rund- 
schau a word, gegeniiber, used by the translator 
of my Lectures (Dr. Jolly) to render “so far 
as concerns” nee I believe, properly so used), 
he turns it back into “as opposed to” (the italics 
are his own), and then contrasts this mistransla- 
tion with its remote English original, in order to 
convict me of “ garbling.” 
When endeavouring to show that I had misre- 
resented his teachings as to the agency of man 
aim the making of language, Mr. Miiller says 
{page 493):—“ When I look back on what I 
wrote many years ago, after having carefully 
weighed all that has been written on the subject 
during the last fifteen years, I am glad to find 
that 1 can repeat every word I then wrote without 
a single change or qualification.” And he appends 
@ long extract from his first series of Lectures, of 
which the concluding sentence runs thus :—~ But 
though it is easy to show that language cannot be 
changed or moulded by the taste, the fancy, or 
enius of man, it is nevertheless through the 
enstrumentality of man alone that language can be 
changed.” The words which I have italicised 
contain, so far as I know, the nearest approach to 
be found in Mr. Miiller’s works to the doctrine 
which I have always held and defended, that lan- 
guage is made and changed, not only through the 
instrumentality, but by the actual agency, of men ; 
but those words do not stand in the edition of the 
Lectures which I criticised: instead of them we 
read “ it is very difficult to explain what causes the 
growth of language.” I find the substitution in 
the sixth edition (1871); whether it was made 
a” earlier I have not the means of determining. 
ks oward the end Mr. Miiller explains himself 
us — 


“It was because I thought Professor Whitney 
capable of rendering useful service to the science of 
language in America that I forbore so long, that I 
never for years noticed his intentional rudeness and 
arrogance, that I received him, when he called on me 
at Oxford, with perfect civility, that I assisted him 
when he wanted my help in procuring copies of MSS. 
at Oxford. I could well afford to forget what had 
happened,” &c. 


Mr. Miiller should have said here “what was 
going to happen.” For the last time when I had 
the honour of receiving or of being received by 





him was in November, 1856, nineteen years ago, 
before either of us had ever written a word on 
the “Science of Language;” and it was not 
before 1865 that I began the series of persecu- 
tions of which he now complains. Meanwhile, I 
had, at his request, in 1861, supported heartily 
his application for the Boden Professorship; and 
later (1864) I aided, as the friend of both parties, 
in bringing about a good understanding between 
him and his American publisher. 

So little personal feeling have I combined with 
my objections to some of Mr. Miiller’s views and 
arguments, that, down to even the present time, I 
should have applied to him with confidence for 
any slight acts of professional assistance like that 
to which he refers (he kindly found me, in 1867, a 
young scholar who, for so many shillings an hour, 
was willing to make for me a collation of an in- 
complete MS.) ; as I should have been most happy 
to do him even a much greater service in return. 
Less than this would, it seems to me, be an offence 
against the esprit de corps which ought to exist 
among Sanskritists. 

Mr. Miiller is moved to his arraignment of me 
by the fact that I have “cleverly changed the 
venue, and brought my case before a tribunal 
where forensic skill was far more likely to carry 
the day than complicated evidence that could be 
appreciated by a special jury only ” P. 545). Ido 
not know whether by the new and incompetent 
tribunal to which I have now appealed he means 
the naturalists, Darwinian or otherwise, to whom 
my paper on “ Darwinism and Language” is to be 
regarded as addressed, or the general British public 
before whom I came for the first time {in that 
ge way) in the Contemporary. cause 

r. George Darwin, quite without my knowledge, 
as he will testify, reported my views on a certain 
point in the review just mentioned, I am accused 
(p. 535) of having “ actually got possession of the 
pen of the son, fondly trusting it would carry 
with it the weight of the father.” The suggestion 
of any possible literary or scientific tribunal where 
Mr. Miiller’s “ name is hardly known,” and of my 
possessing a “ forensic skill” to which he can lay 
no claim, will be regarded by both his friends and 
mine as either a piece of pleasantry or the extreme 
of modest self-depreciation on his 

I cease, not for lack of material (for I seem to 
find it on every page and in every paragraph), but 
because I fear to exhaust your patience and that 
of your readers with a discussion so personal, 
Since the severe lesson which Mr. Miiller reads 
me (p. 527) on my ignorance of the British uses 
of English words, I do not venture to take excep- 
tion to your commendation of the “ piquant 
justice ” of his article; I only assert with con- 
fidence that it does not satisfy any of the definitions 
understood in America as belonging to the word 
justice. 

I will take the liberty of adding that I am 
ready to submit Mr. Miiller’s twenty points, 
“ principal bones of contention between” us, to 
the judgment of As personal friends, instead of 
mine, if he can find three who are willing to take 
them into serious consideration; I should only, 
in that case, expect to be allowed to present a 
brief to the court. W. D. Wurrney. 








THESEUS OR HERMES? 
Dublin, December 21, 1875. 

I was wrong in saying that there was no doubt 
about the attribution of the archaic figure in the 
Acropolis. Still I cannot see that Mr. Murray’s 
arguments ought either to establish his opinion, or 
change mine. He says rightly that Pausanias is 
not explicit as to the position of the bull in 
the votive offering, but surely the alternatives 
suggested by Mr. Murray are the very positions 
which the bull can hardly have occupied. He pro- 
poses to compare the vases on which the subject 
occurs. This is, I think, a most unsafe proceeding, 
as may beshown in the present instance. Many 
archaic vases with this sort of subject represent 








the figures in violent action, and distorted attitudes, 
They also represent groups, or consecutive 

in relation to each other. Accordingly Mr. Murray 
thinks that this archaic offering might have repre- 
sented Theseus driving or sacrificing the bull 
(both groups with separate figures) ; he also 
suggests that he should have been depicted hold- 
ing the bull over his head (!) like Herakles on 
some vases. Such suggestions, made from vases, 
completely ignore the striking contrast shown by 
early sculpture, which as a rule, so far as I know, 
consisted of stiff, motionless, single figures. Hence 
it is that I feel convinced that Kalasais, or who- 
ever it was, if he wished to portray in marble 
Theseus and the bull which he sacrificed in the 
Acropolis, had no alternative, with the resources 
of his art as it was then developed, but to repre- 
sent a stiff conventional figure, carrying a con- 
ventional bull in a conventional manner, and so as 
to make up a single figure. He would no more 
have attempted a figure holding an enormous bull 
over his head, as NM. Murray s ts, than he 
would have attempted to make to himself wings 
like Daedalus, and fly through the air. Pausanias 
speaks of Theseus driving the bull from Marathon 
to Athens, some twenty-five miles; the artist 
probably conceived him carrying it up the steep 
rock to the place of sacrifice. 

As to the animal itself, it is most certainly a 
bull, and not a calf, if we look to the features 
which distinguish them; and as to its size, it is a 
well-known principle in Greek art to represent 
animals in connexion with men smaller than they 
are in nature. Whether this was an artistic way 
of asserting the superior importance of the human 
figures, or whether it arose from a belief in the 
greater size of gods and heroes, I cannot tell. Even 
the horses of the Parthenon frieze are far too 
small; so are the early swans which appear with 
Leda, and which are no larger than an ordinary 
duck or goose. I do not know the Hermes Krio- 
phorus at Wilton House, but have before me only 
the figure in Conze’s Heroen, &c. (plate lxx.), 
which is very different from the figure of the 
Acropolis. The ram given on the second figure 
of this plate is, as T hve observed, dispropor- 
tionately small. I have not seen the numerous 
vases of which Mr. Murray speaks, see 
Theseus slaying the bull by Marathon, but know 
several where he slays the Minotaur, which, 
though supposed to a terrible monster, is 
smaller than the hero. On the figure given in 
Conze (plate lxx.), the Theseus is bearded, and this 
disposes of Mr. Murray’s objection that the early 
Hermes is bearded, while the Theseus is not. 
To sum up :—Pausanias tells us that the Mara- 
thonians dedicated a Theseus on the Acropolis in 
regard to the legend of the Marathonian bull. 
We have found an archaic figure with a bull there, 
It has no features inconsistent with Theseus. 
This appears to me good evidence for calling it 
the Marathonian offering. Mr. Murray thinks it 
is a Hermes, because Hermes sometimes carries & 
ram, though we know of no such statue on the 
Acropolis, and though the statue before us is not 
a Kriophorus. 

As to Heydemann’s book on the fragments at 
Athens, I know it to my cost, and hope Mr. 
Murray will not expect to thread his nen, rough 
them with its aid. The Tower of the Winds 18 
now empty, and in the other places the antiquities, 
which are not generally numbered, have been dis 
turbed and their places changed. I found the 
book almost useless, though probably very cate 
fully done at the time. I will only add that 20 
less an authority than M. Emile Burnouf #6 
down the disputed figure as Theseus. 

J. P. Manarry. 








Don Francisco Camiyero has in preparation & 
work entitled Estudios Biblicos, which will include 


a new version of the Book of Job translated di- — 


rectly from the Hebrew: He holds the book to 
be historical in all its parts. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


TURDAY, Jan. 1, 3p.m. Royal Institution : “On Experi- 

” , _— vental Electricity,” by Prot. 
Tyndall. 

Musical Association : “ Consider- 
ations on the History of Ec- 
clesiastical Music in Western 
Europe,” by Sir F. Gore Ouseley. 

London Institution: “On the 
Study of English Literature,” 
by Prof. Morley. 

British Architects : “ On the Lan- 
tern of Ely Cathedral,” by E. 
Reynolds Rowe. 

Royal Institution: “On Experi- 
mental Electricity,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Zoological: “On Ceratodus and 
Chimaera, and the Classifica- 
tion of Fishes,” by Prof. Hux- 
ley ; “‘ Description of the Skull 
of aspeciesof Xiphodon, Cuvier,” 
by Prof. W. H. Flower; “Ona 
new Ziphioid Whale,” by Dr. J. 
von Haast. 

Ps Biblical Archaeology : “ On a new 

Cypriote Inscription,” by D. 
Pierides; “On the Creation 
Tablet, and the First Institu- 
tion of the Sabbath,” by H. Fox 
Talbot; “‘ On the number ofthe 
Jews in all Ages,” by the Rev. 
J. Miller; “‘On a Grammar of 
the Himyaritic Language,” by 
Captain F. W. Prideaux ; “On 
the Chaldean Account of the 
Tower of Babel,” by W. St. C. 
Boscawen; ‘*Remarks upon a 
Hieroglyphic Inscription of 
Darius at El-Khargeh,” and 
“Note on the Obelisk at 
Xanthus,” by Dr. 8. Birch.- 

Entomological. 

Geological. Microscopical. Ar- 
chaeological Association. 

Royal Institution : “On Experi- 
mental Electricity,” by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

London Institution: “On the 
anti-Napoleonic Revolution in 
Europe,” by Prof. Seeley. 

Geologists’ Association. 

Royal: “On the Expansion of 
Sea-water by Heat,” by T. E. 
Thorpe and A. W. Riicker; 
“On the Action of Light on 
Tellurium,” by Prof. W. G. 
Adams ; “ On the Refraction of 
Sound by the Atmosphere,” by 
O. Reynolds. 


Monpay, Jan. 3, 5 p.m, 


» 
” 
TUESDAY, Jan. 4, 3 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5, 7 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, Jan.'6, 3 p.m. 
7 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 


Elements of Human Physiology. By D. L. 
Hermann, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Ziirich. Translated from 
the fifth German Edition by Arthur 

Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S., &c. (London: 


Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 


Wett-xicH forty years have elapsed since 
Dr. Baly introduced the first volume of 
Miiller’s great work to English readers; yet 
it is searcely too much to say, that, not- 
withstanding the changes which have been 
wrought in all branches of the science since 
the year 1837, the main current of physio- 
logical teaching in our schools has continued 
to flow in the channels marked out by the 
illustrious Berlin professor. Miiller has 
sometimes been called the father of experi- 
mental physiology. How mistaken this 
estimate of his position really is, has been 
pointed out by one of the most distinguished 
of his pupils :— 

“Miiller,” he says, “was no more an experi- 
mentalist than Haller; nay, the tendencies of ex- 
me physiology, as represented in France 

Magendie and Legallois, inspired him with a 
decided feeling of repugnance. He used to ac- 
count for his dislike by urging objections against 
the method employed, and against the trust- 
Worthiness of the results obtained ; but there can 

y be a doubt that his antipathy was, to a 
large extent, of purely aesthetic origin.” 

atever may have been his motives, the 
bent of his mind lay towards the study of 
function through structure; and, in the 
latter part of his life, he became more and 





more exclusively devoted to morphological 
research, less and less disposed, not merely 
to prosecute physiological enquiry, but even 
to take stock of the harvest reaped by his 
former pupils in the field which he had at 
one time cultivated with assiduous zeal. 

The continued pre-eminence of the ana- 
tomical point of view in this country was 
powerfully aided by the great development 
of histological investigation all over Europe. 
The supply of good microscopes at moderate 
prices placed the instrument of research 
within the reach of all; while the absence of 
suitable laboratories and appliances for ex- 
perimental work helped to turn the energies 
of English physiologists almost exclusively 
into the groove of minute anatomy. The 
justly-admired Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man of Todd and Bowman— 
the first volume of which was completed in 
1845, the second in 1856—may fairly be re- 
garded as the representative text-book of 
this period; and there can hardly be a doubt 
that the universal recognition of its merits 
contributed in some degree to maintain the 
popularity of anatomical research, and, in 
like measure, to discourage the introduction 
of those experimental methods by which, 
in other countries, physiology was being 
gradually transformed. 

During the last few years, however, there 
have been many signs of coming change. 
Laboratories have sprung up here and there ; 
original investigation has taken a fresh 
start; the teaching of physiology is begin- 
ning to claim the independent dignity which 
belongs to it, and is no longer content to 
serve aS a mere stepping-stone, in a tech- 
nical curriculum, between the facts of struc- 
ture and the doctrines of pathology. The 
publication of the Handbook for the Physio- 
logical Laboratory, under the auspices of Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, in attempting to satisfy a 
growing need, furnished decided proof of 
its existence. More than one praiseworthy 
endeavour has likewise been made to adapt 
our systematic manuals to the requirements 
of a new generation. But such attempts, 
however painstaking, are seldom wholly 
successful. In a science which has not yet 
crystallised into its final form, and whose 
high complexity renders it peculiarly sen- 
sitive to all variations in the subordinate and 
simpler sciences, accumulated discoveries, 
when they reach a certain point, invariably 
compel a change of front. The mere incor- 
poration of new results and views, however 
skilfully it may be done, is not enough; the 
old skins refase to adapt themselves to the 
new wine poured into them. 

There is more than one eminent physio- 
logist in this country, a systematic treatise 
from whose pen would have been gladly 
welcomed. It is true that the labour of 
producing such a treatise may seem, perhaps 
not unnaturally, irksome to men whose time 
and energy may be more profitably em- 
ployed in widening the boundaries of their 
science than in giving an air of syste- 
matic completeness to a svience which is 
still far from having reached maturity. One 
feels all the more obliged to Dr. Gamgee for 
putting a manual like that of Hermann with- 
in reach of the average student. 

One glance is enough to show that the 
present work is very different in plan from 





all its predecessors. We miss Bichat’s old 
division of the functions into animal and 
vegetal; we find all deductions from 
anatomy, human and comparative, normal 
and morbid, thrown into a subordinate posi- 
tion; we recognise ideas and language with 
which we are more familiar in treatises on 
physics and chemistry than in biological 
text-books. Indeed, this is perhaps the first 
book of the kind which fully veflects the 
modifying influence which the progress of 
the physical sciences during the last twenty 
or thirty years has exerted on contemporary 
physiology. That influence may possibly 
turn out to be more superficial and less 
permanent than we are, at present, inclined 
to suppose. The day when all the pheno- 
mena presented by the living organism shall 
have been resolved into problems of mole- 
cular physics may still be far off. But there 
can be no question that the application of 
the precise methods of physical enquiry, 
and the introduction of those views with 
regard to the constitution of matter 
and the mutations of energy which govern 
our modern conceptions of the universe, 
have enriched physiology with results 
greater in amount and value than any 
of the doctrines by which it has hitherto 
been swayed. The gain, however, is not 
without a corresponding loss. It involves 
an arbitrary subordination—almost a sup- 
pression—of one whole aspect, and that the 
most special aspect, of the subject. Our 
attention is concentrated by the exigencies 
of our method on the physico-chemical phe- 
nomena which go on in the body, or on such 
phenomena as may be presumed, though 
not certainly known, to be of this nature. 
But we remain aware of something beyond, 
something that we fail to touch. The chapter 
on “‘ Generation and Development” in Her. 
mann’s manual takes up only about fifty pages 
out of 600; yet it is separated from the 
remainder of the work by a deep chasm. 
Until this chasm is bridged over, until we 
can discern the connexion between the acti- 
vities of the completed organism and those 
facts of birth and development which are 
still presented to us as a bald catalogue of 
successive changes in the form, size, and 
arrangement of parts, physiology cannot be 
finally systematised, cannot be looked at as 
a whole. 

Whatever the merit or demerit ofits gene- 
ral plan, Hermann’s book is a store-house of 
condensed information, admirably arranged. 
But a considerable degree of preliminary 
knowledge is taken for granted. The reader 
is supposed to be familiar with the main 
facts of chemistry, physics, and anatomy (in- 
cluding histology). Moreover, there are 
hardly any illustrations. For the more ad- 
vanced learner, who is tolerably well grounded 
in science, and who has the privilege of 
attending the lectures and demonstrations of 
a competent teacher, the book is well adapted. 
But many of our students are by no means 
well off, either as regards previous instruc- 
tion or opportunities for gaining physio- 
logical knowledge ; and there is some reason 
to fear that they may exhibit intellectual 
symptoms of a curious and undesirable kind, 
after trying to assimilate such concentrated 
pabulum as is offered to them here. 

The labour of rendering Hermann’s work 
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into readable English must have been great ; 
and, so far as one is able to judge after a 
close comparison of several chapters with 
the original, it has been ungrudgingly be- 
stowed. One of the disadvantages inci- 
dental to an immigration of new ideas from 
abroad is the necessity of finding words to 
fit them. The translator has been fully 
alive to his responsibility in the matter of 
introducing “new expressions, which will 
probably find a place in the scientific nomen- 
clature of the language.’ Those who have 
done work of a similar kind will be the most 
ready to make allowance for some want of 
flexibility, for occasional crudities and even 
errors. Such happy renderings as “liminal 
intensity ’’ for “ Schwellenwerth”’ do not come 
at call; but one may be allowed to regret that 
terms like “ Stoffwechsel’”? and ‘Arbeitsor- 
gun”’—terms continually recurring—should 
not have met with any neater equivalents 
than “exchange of matter” and “ organ of 
work,” E. Bucwanan Baxter. 








The Book of Fenagh, in Irish and English. 
Revised, Indexed, and copiously Annotated 
by W. M. Hennessy, M.R.I.A., and done 
into English by D. H. Kelly, M.R.1.A. 
(Dublin: Thom, 1875.) 


The Bool: of Fenagh is of local interest only. 
It is a confused jumble of legendary his- 
tory, of historical and ecclesiastical poetry, 
relating most of it to St. Caillin, the 
founder and patron of the Abbey of Fenagh, 
and the MS. preserved owes its name to the 
fact of its being at Fenagh. Its fate before 
it came into the hands of Dr. Conroy, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, in 
whose possession it now is, was a strange 
one. It seems, at the beginning of this 
century, to have been the property of a 
parish priest of Kilronan, who is repre- 
sented as “a man of sadly intemperate 
habits.” ‘He used to eke out his slender 
dues by sending out the holy book for a 
small gratuity to be used by anyone who 
wished, by swearing upon it, to clear him- 
self from any imputation, or to render any 
agreement especially binding by having an 
attestation upon it; for the simple peasantry 
looked upon such an oath or attestation as 
awfully binding, and its violation sure to be 
attended with terrible retribution to the vio- 
lators.”” The story is characteristic of Ire- 
land; but ancient Ireland must have been 
even richer in superstitions, and we meet 
with very odd ones here and there in the 
Book of Fenagh; among others, an incanta- 
tion of the “ Druids” of ancient Ireland, so 
obscene that the editor has not even given 
usa Latin translation of it (p.115). It is 
in no way flattering to the “ pre-Christian 
civilisation of Ireland,”’ which so many Irish 
writers, destitute of the critical spirit, still 
daily picture in such glowing colours. We 
know what numberless relics there are of 
the Infant Jesus and the Virgin Mary ; 
ancient Ireland had its share of them : the 
“ dribble-cloth of Jesus ”»—‘‘a cloth which 
the Virgin Mary made with her own hands, 
and used to be around Jesus when He was 
being fed in his infancy,” and was brought 
from Rome by St. Caillin. The most ancient 
MS. of the Book of Fenagh is dated 1516, 
but, judging by the contents, the Book 


. meters during the three years 1873-5 :— 


itself seems to have been compiled about 
1300 a.pv. The text has been carefully 
edited and annotated by a very able philo- 
logist, Mr. Hennessy ; but the Introduction, 
which consists of a few pages only, might 
with advantage have been longer, and should 
have included some account of the contents 
of the Book of Fenagh, and its most charac- 
teristic passages. H. Garpoz. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


The Treasury Enquiry into Meteorology.—In 
his presidential address to the Royal Society, Dr. 
Hooker made the first public announcement of the 
objects of this enquiry. They are, generally 
speaking, as follows:—(1) How far have the 
statistics hitherto collected led to the discovery or 
confirmation of any meteorological laws? (2) 
How far have the principles on which storm 
warnings are given been justified by the results? 
(3) How far is the appropriation of a large sum 
of public money in aid of meteorology justified ? 
(4) On what system should public expenditure 
for the science be best administered? We may 
express the hope that the enquiry will establish, 
once for all, what is to be the relation of the 
Government to the science, and whether or not 
meteorological societies and private investigators 
are to receive any pecuniary aid from Parliament. 


The International Exhibition of Scientific Appa- 
ratus.—The arrangements for this undertaking are 
making satisfactory progress. The Science and 
Art Department, in the course of the autumn, sent 
Captain Festing and Mr. Lockyer on a tour to the 
continental universities and institutions, and the 
result has been a most encouraging assurance of 
co-operation in all quarters: so that we may hope 
that the exhibition will be a real success in the 
way of bringing together a really typical collection 
of scientific appliances from the earliest periods. 


Report of the Kew Committee for 1875.—This 
report shows a very great degree of activity in the 
Observatory, and differs materially from all its 
predecessors in that it contains as an Appendix a 
notice of the results of the Absolute Magnetic 
Determinations for the year ending September 30, 
1875—a practice which it is intended to continue. 
As regards the regular work there is nothing new 
to remark, but the verification department has 
been very busy, and the result indicates a growing 
demand for accurate instruments. We need only 
quote the following statement showing the fees 
paid for the verification of barometers and thermo- 


Barometers. Thermometers. Total. 
“1873 £72 5 0 110 17 6 183 2 6 
1874 55 10 0O 157 16 0 2138 6 O 
1875 88 7 0 214 17 0 303 4 0 


“The increase has been mainly under the head of 
instruments received from opticians. 

“The committee have it in contemplation to im- 
prove the utility of Kew for the verification of instru- 
ments by opening an office in London for their receipt, 
so as to relieve opticians from the trouble of sending 
the instruments to Kew and fetching them back 
again.” 

We may fairly anticipate an increased activity for 
the Kew staff from this last measure. 

Climate of Denmark.—In the Austrian Journal 
for December 1, Dr. Hann gives a résumé of the 
two five-yearly summaries of the reports from 
Danish stations which have been published by M. 
P. La Cour. These stations belong to the system 
organised by the Agricultural Society (Landhuus- 
holdnings Selskab), under the management of 
MM. Fjord and La Cour, previous to the es- 
tablishment of the central institute under Captain 
Hoffmeyer. The discussion of the observations, 
as far as they go, is most careful, and the results 
as to temperature, rain, and wind very interesting, 





which maintained observations with that instru- 
ment during the whole decade were Copenhagen 
and Naesgaard in Falster. 


Meteorology of Norway.—Professor Mohn’s 
“ Oversigt” for 1874 has just reached us. It con- 
tains mean results for temperature and rainfall 
for several stations. The total number of the 
stations is now forty-one, and by the liberality of 
the Storthing, which has given an increased vote 
to the Meteorological Institute, this number will 
shortly be increased to fifty. We can most 
heartily congratulate Professor Mohn on his in- 
creasing sphere of operations. 


Marine Meteorology in France.—Our readers 
will be glad to hear that at last the French are 
about to undertake the study of maritime meteor- 
ology. An office for this purpose has been opened 
at the Dépét des Cartes et Plans, and the gentleman 
placed at its head, M. Charles Ploix, is already 
very well known in the science from his own in- 
dependent investigations and from his having pre- 
pared the French edition of Maury’s Sailing 
Directions. We can only express our warmest 
sympathy for the success of this measure, which has 
been so long deferred. 


M. Brault’s Wind Charts.—The Revue Maritime 
et Coloniale for December reproduces M. Brault’s 
paper, read before the late geographical conference 
at Paris in explanation of his charts which were 
noticed in the Acapemy of November 6. His 
method is to give a polygon or star as in other 
wind charts, the length of the ponit eres pro- 
portional to the frequency of the particular 
direction of wind. The new feature of these 
charts, the force of the wind, is indicated by an 
ingenious device, by the intensity of shading of 
the shaft of the radius forming the point of the 
star. The shaft is shaded differently in different 
sections, showing the proportion of winds of each 
degree of force which may be expected to blow in 
that particular direction. The charts are only 
quarterly, and for the Atlantic; the author had 
not sufficient materials for the construction of 
monthly charts. At the conclusion of the paper 
M. Brault makes an earnest appeal for real 
conjoint action between the different maritime 
nations, so that the materials in existence in each 
country should be rendered accessible to any one 
who wishes to undertake a comprehensive investi- 
gation. This is one of the grand practical pro- 
blems of Meteorology at present. Observers 
furnish materials copiously: scientific men are 
ready to discuss these materials; but how are we 
to bring either the mountain to Mahomet or 
Mahomet to the mountain ? 


Mathematical Theories of Meteorology.—The 
recent numbers of the Revue Maritime et Coloniale 
have contained occasional papers by Captain 
Ansart of-the French navy, more especially one 
on “ Barométrie” (sic) in the November number, 
and one on Anemology in that for December : this 
latter part containing also a paper by Lieutenant 
Antoine on the character and shape of storms in 
these latitudes. These discussions are of consi- 
derable interest, though the conclusions may not 
all be accepted. We need only draw the attention 
of our readers to their publication. 


The Italian Instructions for Meteorology.—Pro- 
fessor Cantoni’s instructions, issued in 1874, have 
only just reached us ; they refer almost entirely to 
instrumental questions. As regards hygrometry 
he recommends the employment of a mechanical 
arrangement to produce artificial agitation of the 
air about the wet bulb. In the matter of anemo- 
metry an —- is mentioned for indicating the 
direction of atmospherical currents at high levels, 
in the shape of the nephoscope of Herr Braun, 
S.J., which was described in the Austrian Jour:.al 
for Meteorology for 1874. The force of the wind 
is given by a scale of O—4, The outfit of the 


nenberger’s electroscope. A comment on the de- 
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adoption of absolute uniformity in hours of 
se is to be found in the fact that the 
Italians recommend 9.3.9, a combination not gene- 
rally accepted in northern countries. 


The New Russian Barometer.—In the Bulletin 
of the Academy of St. Petersburg for October 5 
Professor Wild gives an account of the new 
syphon barometer which he has devised for use at 
the Russian stations. The instrument does not 
offer much resemblance to a Gay Lussac’s 
barometer, as the two legs of the — are 
simply tubes inserted into the cover of the cistern, 
which is of course hermetically closed. The great 
advantage claimed for the new instrument is that 
the reading at each end of the mercurial column 
is carried out aftér a similar method, which is not 
the case in Fortin’s barometer, as is well known. 
Professor Wild insists on the necessity of causing 
the mercury to rise slightly in both legs just 
before the observation, in order to reduce the irre- 
gularities of capillary action. The new instrument 
is practically easier to transport and fill than a 
Fortin, but on the other hand it is somewhat 
heavier and is more costly. It is considered, how- 
ever, that these defects are more than counter- 
balanced by its advantages. 





GEOLOGY. 


In 1829 the late Professor Phillips, then resident 
at York, issued the first part of his well-known 
Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire, em- 
bracing a description of the strata and organic 
remains of the coast-sections. Six years later the 
second edition of the work appeared, and now, 
after a lapse of forty years, a third edition lies 
before us. In its recently-published form it re- 
presents the final labours of Professor Phillips, and 
embodies the results of his geological visits to the 
Yorkshire coast up to as late a date as 1873. That 
a complete revision of the work was needed is 
evident on considering the great advances in our 
knowledge since the appearance of the last edition. 
The denudation of parts of the coast by the action 
of the sea has exposed fresh sections; the strati- 
graphical relations of many of the beds have come 
to be better understood; our knowledge of the 
drift deposits has been completely revolutionised ; 
the palaeontology of the secondary rocks has 
been carefully worked out by several naturalists ; 
while the mineral products of certain districts, 
especially the iron-ores of Cleveland, have been 
unexpectedly developed to an enormous extent. 
Mindful of all this, we must admit that the re- 
vision of the work was by no means an easy task; 
yet the task had been well-nigh accomplished at 
the time of Professor Phillips’s death. Fortunately 
the work has found a most able editor in Mr. 
Etheridge, whose extensive knowledge of British 
fossils, especially of their distribution and syn- 
onymy, has been of the greatest service in com- 
pieting the present edition. The old map of 

stern Yorkshire, which was almost obsolete, 
has been replaced by one prepared from Phillips's 
general map of the county, published in 1853. 
Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys has revised the nomenclature 
of the shells of the Bridlington Crag, now no 
longer accessible; Professor Rupert Jones has 
contributed a list of the Oolitic Foraminifera of 
Britain; and Mr. Whitaker, with his wide know- 
ledge of geological literature, has appended a 
complete local bibliography. We should like to 
have seen some of the figures of fossils re-engraved, 
but it could perhaps hardly be expected that the 
expense of new plates would be incurred. It need 
Searcely be said that, as a guide to the geology of 





the tables, in fact, showing the distribution of 
every known British species—that its publication 
would be far too expensive an undertaking for 
private enterprise. Oxford, therefore, deserves the 
gratitude of geologists by rendering assistance to 
such. an undertaking. 


It is interesting to note that the deposits of 
er which are now largely worked in the 
South of France and have yielded a remarkable 
assemblage of mammalian remains, continue to 
attract the attention of French palaeontologists, 
M. Gaudry has recently communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences a note in which he 
announces the occurrence of Edentata in the phos- 
mien of Caylus in the Department of Tarn-et- 

aronne. Two specimens only have yet heen 
discovered, but these are extremely characteristic 
phalanges. They are referred provisionally to the 
genus Ancylotherium, but appear to represent a 
species distinct from the gigantic A. Pentelict, 
found at Pikermi. The Caylus fossil is much 
smaller and less specialised, and probably refer- 
able to an older fauna. It is described as A. 
priscum, and from the associated remains may be 
assigned to Lower Miocene or even Upper Eocene 
age. This is, therefore, the oldest known represen- 
tative of the order Edentata. 


Among other interesting mammalia from the 
French phosphorites M. Gaudry calls attention to 
the rare and anomalous pachyderm, described 
some years ago by M. Gervais as Tapirulus hyra- 
cinus; to the curious ruminant which has been 
named by M. Pomel Lophiomeryx Chalaniati ; and 
to M. Gervais’ genus of pachyderms known as 
Chalicotherium, which is represented in the phos- 
phorite of Bach by a new species called C. modi- 
cum, This is the oldest known species of Chali- 
cotherium, and is smaller than C. magnum of the 
Middle Miocene, which in turn is smaller than 
its successor C. Goldfussii of Upper Miocene age. 
It is curious to note that the phosphorite 
fauna presents a mixture of forms referable to 
the Middle Eocene, Upper Eocene, and Lower 
Miocene periods; and yet more interesting to 
mark the variability in the character of the fossils, 
which would seem to point to the conclusion that 
the deposition of the mineral was a work of long 
duration. 


Some teeth and parts of lower jaws recently 
obtained from the phosphorite of Caylus are re- 
ferred by Professor Paul Gervais to a new species 
of Machatrodus, which he terms M. perarmatus. 
A general description of all the mammalian 
remains yielded by these remarkable deposits is 
promised for the second part of Gervais’ Zoologie 
et Paléontologie générales, The same acute osteo- 
logist has described in his Journal de Zoologie 
some remains of a new species of Palacotherium 
from the “calcaire grossier ” of Dampleux in the 
Department of Aisne. This occurrence affords 
additional proof that the palaeotherium, so com- 
mon in the gypseous deposits of the Paris basin, 
existed in earlier Eocene times, whence the new 
species has received the name of Pal. eocaenum. 


AN essay on the brachyurous crustaceans of the 
famous tertiary deposits of the Vicentin has been 
published by Herr A. Bittner. In addition to 


| Several new species, the following new genera 


the Yorkshire coast the new edition of this work 


stands unrivalled. 


WE understand that Mr. Etheridge’s great work 
on British Palaeontology, which has been for 
years in manuscript, will probably be printed at 
an early date by the University of Oxford. The 
work represents years of research, and will be in- 
valuable to the practical palaeontologist ; but it 
Contains such dense masses of tabular matter— 





have been formed: — Hepatiscus, Micromaia, 
Periacanthus, Eumorphactaea and Palaeograpsus. 
A table shows the distribution of the Brachyura 
in Eocene and Oligocene formations in various 
parts of the world, but it appears that of all these 
deposits the Vicentin beds enclose the richest 
crab-fauna, 


ON previous occasions we have called attention 
to Von Hauer’s Die Geologie und ihre Anwendung 
auf die Kenntniss der Bodenbeschaffenheit der 
Oesterr.- Ungar. Monarchie. That the work 
supplied a real want is sufliciently evident from 
the fact that a second edition has recently been 
issued. We refer to it at present, however, chiefly 
to call attention to the excellent little map which 





Von Hauer has just issued as a companion to his 
text-book. The map is based on the work of the 
Geological Survey of Austria, and illustrates in 
very compact form the geological structure of the 
entire Empire. But as the scale is only 1 to 
2,016,000, it is, of course, far too small to exhibit 
in detail the subdivisions of the formations. 


WE have received a copy of a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Petrological Collection in the In- 
dustrial and Technological Museum of Melbourne, 
prepared by Mr. Ulrich, the curator. This ex- 
cellent catalogue contains not only descriptions of 
more than 500 specimens of Victorian rocks, but 
also copious notes on their petrological characters 
and mode of occurrence in the colony. The 
system of classification and the nomenclature are 
mainly those used in Zirkel’s well-known Petro- 
graphie. 

Wir# a little elasticity in our geological notes, 
they may be fairly stretched to cover a notice of 
the Reliquiae Aquitanicae, which is one of those 
works, now becoming numerous, that lie on the 
border-land between geology and archaeology. 
Commenced ten years ago, it has suffered unavoid- 
able delays in publication, but has recently been 
completed by the issue of the seventeenth part. 
A melancholy interest clings to the work from the 
fact that neither of its original projectors, Mr. 
Henry Christy in England, and M. Edouard 
Lartet in France, has lived to see its completion. 
The work has nevertheless been brought to a 
successful issue by the energy of its accomplished 
editor, Professor Rupert Jones; whilst we are in- 
debted for the handsome way in which it has 
been published to the liberality of Mr. Christy’s 
executors. In its completed form, the Religuzae 
Aquitanicae consists of a fine assemblage of essays 
and memoirs, contributed by many distinguished 
geologists, palaeontologists, archaeologists and 
naturalists. Light is thus thrown from several 
sources of illumination, but all converging to one 
focus—the history of the old cave-folk of Aqui- 
tania. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Hermathena. No. ill. 

Tus excellent series of papers has now reached 
a third year without showing any signs of ex- 
haustion. There is the same vigour and sobriety, 
and the same evidence of wide reading, not treated 
as something opposed to special study, but as the 
complement and corrective of it. The — are 
the following. Dr. Richey “On the Homeric 
Question and the Teutonic Epics,” gives an in- 
teresting analysis of the relation between the 
Nibelungenlied and the older poems and stories. 
The conclusion as regards the Homeric question is 
only indicated. Dr. Richey discards the Wolfian 
supposition of a number of “ballads” strung 
together with an epic, and he is inclined to rest 
in this negative conclusion. “ Ifthe Nibelungenlied 
had descended to us, unaccompanied by any ex- 
ternal evidence,” most of the speculative criticism 
founded upon it would have been wrong. In any 
case an epic cannot be made to yield history. 

In a careful review of Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar, Dr. Atkinson shows that the value of 
that work is very much diminished by the utter 
want of sound method, without which the minut- 
est knowledge is of little use for comparative 
grammar. . 

In a paper called “ draxra,” Mr. Tyrrell explains 
the well known d{npiovs in Thue. ii. 37 as “ not 
liable to fine,” “looks which give pain as much as 
UBprs or aixia, only not actionable.” His other notes 
are chiefly on Latin authors, and are always in- 
teresting. Mr. Tyrrell and the contributors gene- 
rally have the good habit of introducing specu- 
lative emendations with “ perhaps” or “ possibly,” 
where a German or Dutch critic would say “ luce 
clarius” or the like. 

It appears from a paper by Mr. Arthur Palmer, 
supported by an independent memoir from Mr. 
R. Ellis (the editor of Catullus), that Scaliger’s 
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Liber Cujacianus of Catullus, Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, has been rediscovered, having belonged to 
the late Mr. Henry Ellis Allen. The evidence 
seems conclusive of the identity of Mr. Allen's 


MS. with that described and used by Scaliger, the , 


amount of agreement being far beyond that which 
subsists between the most nearly related MSS. 
Mr. Crossley’s “ ‘Theocritea ” is a discursive essay, 
chiefly on the moral and religious aspects of 
his author. It is written in a popular manner, 
and keeps up the lively and readable character of 
the Hermathena. Dr. Henry has a paper on the 
word gurges (not a “whirlpool,” he shows, but a 
“ flood,” poetically “ water”), and Dr. Ingram has 
one on Oayd and @aydxs in Pindar, showing that 
they always mean “ often,” and are not to be con- 
fused in any way with da. Mr. Brady’s “No- 
tulae” include good notes om Soph. O. T. 772, 
Thue. iii. 33 (kpeiooous), and Juv. xiii. 147 ff. ; 
and Mr, Palmer's “ Aristophanica” is a similar 
paper, chiefly emendations of a sound and instruc- 
tive kind. Philosophy is represented by a paper by 
Dr. Maguire on the “ Permanent and Transitory 
Modes of Being in early Greek Philosophy.” He 
brings together the chief points in which this 
antithesis was manifested before it reached its 
most famous exposition in Plato. The three re- 
maining articles are mathematical. 








FINE ART. 


The Orphan of Pimlico, and other Sketches, 
Fragments, and Drawings. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With a Preface 
and Editorial Notes by Miss Thackeray. 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 


In a letter written a few months ago, de- 
scribing an album of facsimile drawings by 
some of our literary men, I mentioned two 
curious drawings of Thackeray’s, given me 
in Norwich by an old and valued friend of 
his. A whole volume of reproductions of 
similar sketches has just appeared under the 
above title. 

It is a privilege belonging rather to an 
English critic than to me to speak of 
Thackeray. Nevertheless, I take the liberty 
of recording in a few lines, written entirely 
from a French point of view, the thoughts 
which occurred to me as I turned over the 
pages of this book. To begin with, the 
acsimiles are superior in appearance to the 
woodcuts and etchings which illustrated 
Thackeray’s published works. The disco- 
very of what we call in French the “ pro- 
cédés ’’—those modes of reproduction, that 
is, which transfer an original drawing directly 
on to a plate from which prints can be taken 
as from a wood block—is one of the triumphs 
of our age. In Paris the discovery excited 
a great deal of indignation. The engravers 
were afraid that it would hurt their trade, 
and the Academists groaned over the realism 
of such absolute reproduction. Nevertheless, 
good engravers, whose way of rendering the 
paintings and drawings of other artists dis- 
plays originality and learning, will find their 
ground still unoccupied, and the “ realism” 
which has been made a red spectre to fearful 
minds is really only a tribute to absolute 
truth. The cuts with which Thackeray used 
to intersperse his books had one draw- 
back; they were done by a man who, with 
the taste of an artist, it is true, had not by 
patient study of all its details technically 
fitted himself for the work. The sketches 
which fell from his pen, taken separately, 
were in themselves excellent, but when they 
passed into the hands of the engraver their 





defects, whether with regard to form or to 
indication of values, became manifest. The 
finished engraving always turned out colder 
and less spirited than the rough sketch. It 
was the same, or nearly so, with the etchings 
engraved by Thackeray’s own hand. The 
etching process appears simple and easy 
enough, but is, in reality, very deceptive. 
“Use your needle on the varnish as you 
would your pen on a sheet of paper,”’ is the 
advice generally given to a painter who is 
being treacherously led into the trap. The 
result is a very thin line ; and the bite of the 
acid, even when directed by a skilled hand, 
is not sufficient to thicken it, because the acid 
eats downwards into the metal, deepening 
but not widening the cut. When Thackeray 
came to Paris to study regularly for an 
artist, the excellent practical advice which 
now everybody can give was not to be had. 
The only engravers then were line-engravers. 
Paul Huet, Eugéne Delacroix, Célestin 
Nanteuil, who were to effect a splendid 
revival, the brilliancy of which lasts to this 
day, of the art of engraving among painters, 
were themselves in quest of the technical 
processes which had enabled Rembrandt, 
Claude Gelée, and the artists of the 
eighteenth century, to produce masterpieces 
of colour and effect in black and white. 
His etchings are only naives, whereas they 
might have been naives and full of colour 
as well. 

With reference to his stay in France, I 
must just add that I cannot make out which 
of our artists had any direct influence on 
Thackeray. In the little sepia drawings in 
my possession he is distinctly romantique. 
In the book before me there is here and 
there, in his fat dressed-up women of the 
bourgeois class, something which reminds me 
of Henry Monnier’s caricatures, which were 
in great favour about the year 1830. 

On the whole, I must say that I prefer the 
original sketches lately published to the 
woodcuts and etchings with which he illus- 
trated his books, Vanity Fair, the Book of 
Snobs, &c., which I have often turned over 
in France. As I have already said, amateur 
artists are much more spontaneous, more 
natural, and more sure of their effect in their 
own private circle. 

This book is published by the writer’s 
daughter. Miss Thackeray says in the pre- 
face that some of the sketches have remained 
in the family, and that the others had been 
given away to friends. Thackeray himself 
set no great store by them. He burned or 
gave them to his children to play with when 
he had made a fair copy of them. These 
were done in his riper years. Those I saw 
before in England, which unfortunately have 
not been published, were done, on the con- 
trary, in his young days; consequently, in 
many cases they show greater boldness of 
thought, and the satirical touches are stronger 
and more striking. I remember a very 
clever, rough pencil sketch of a naked Cupid 
in profile. He has fared so well, has eaten 
and drunken and materially prospered to 
such an extent, that his belly, thighs, and 
cheeks are of the fattest; his little wings 
can carry him no longer, and he can no 
more flutter round the nymphs and the 
roses ; he treads the ground like a vulgar 
mortal, and carries in his hand, as a drum- 





major his cane, an arrow with a bottle cork 
stuck on the point of it. 


“ The sketches,” says Miss Thackeray, “as they 
are given here, are scarcely to be counted work, 
The hours which he spent upon his drawing-blocks 
and sketch-books brought no fatigue or weariness ; 
they were of endless interest and amusement to 
him, and rested him when he was tired. It was 
only when he came to etch upon steel or to draw 
for the engraver upon wood that he complained 
of effort and want of ease; and we used 
often to wish that his sketches could be given as 
they were first made, without the various trans- 
migrations of wood and steel and engraver’s toil 
and printer’s ink. Once or twice experiments 
were tried, but they never came to anything.” 

The “procédés,” of which Thackeray 
could not guess, seeing they had not yet been 
invented, would in the present instance have 
fully satisfied him. Some of the plates, those 
engraved from the drawings, touched up 
with slight washes of colour, have at a dis. 
tance all the delicacy and transparency of the 
originals. 

Thackeray’s comic talent, his “comicality,” 
to use an English expression, oftenest shows 
itself in distorted faces, limbs, and attitudes. 
That does not constitute him a real artist, but 
rather his observant eye, so quick to catcha 
distinctive physiognomy, a social and national 
type, and his ironical conception of cha- 
racteristic groups. “Othello and Des- 
demona” as real negroes is the one that 
pleases me best. ‘Cassio is curiously like 
Dandy Jim of South Carolina.” Miss 
Thackeray thinks that this amusing and 
clever caricature was done in Charlestown 
during her father’s visit to America. Then, 
“Some Children at Play—A Lecture,” 
showing the two first rows of spectators or 
listeners, most of them sleeping, yawning or 
dreaming at the foot of the desk where 
Thackeray was delivering his first lecture. 
Beneath, in his own handwriting, are these 
words, copied from a local paper :—“ The 
lecturer’s humour convulsed the audience 
with laughter.” “The Mesmerizer ” is a sort 
of fantastic scene, both graceful and very 
biting. Becky Sharp is represented, stretched 
on a sofa, listening with a smile to the advice 
of Satan. Capital, too, is the sketch of “ Mr. 
Frederick Minchin” practising his dancing 
alone, with all gravity, perplexity, and secret 
self-satisfaction. ‘City! City! stee! stee!” 
shows an observant eye for the patronising 
manners peculiar to omnibus conductors. 
His use of the clubs, diamonds, hearts, 
and spades, on playing cards, in compo- 
sition, produced some grotesque caricatures. 
These were, however, but the recreation of 
a@ moment. Far superior is the excellent 
sketch of the interior of a railway carriage, 
in which sit Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, 
listening with the utmost gravity to an old 
gentleman, who says to the pretty and 
flighty Miss Wiggetts, “‘I am sorry to see 
you so occupied, my dear, with that trivial 
paper Punch. . . . The conductors of that 
paper are Chartists, Deists, Atheists, Anar- 
chists, and Socialists. . &.” Miss 
Thackeray says that her father, travelling in 
company with Douglas Jerrold, did actually 
overhear the above remarks. 

But I am afraid of discoursing at too great 


length on a subject which my fellow- writers © 


for the ACADEMY must be so much more cap- 
able of handling than Iam. I conclude my 
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article with the wish that another volume 
similar to this may, by the mutual agree- 
ment of all those who have drawings of 
Thackeray’s in their possession, be published 
next year. It would be certain to be 
attended with the same success. 

Px. Burry. 








THE SINGING GALLERIES OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 
AND DONATELLO, 


THERE is now some hope that the two Cantorie 
by Donatello and Luca della Robbia, which have 
for so long lain in fragments in the National Mu- 
seum at Florence, will be built up and put 
together in the great hall. 

When a destructive fit seized the last Grand 
Duke and his advisers, and they tore down so 
much of the interior of Sa. Maria Novella and 
these two superb works of the Renaissance in the 
Cathedral, the Florentines were awakened from 
the usual apathy with which they regard such 
measures, by the purchase of the Cantoria, for- 
merly in Sa. Maria Novella, by the British Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. This purchase did not 
produce quite so great a sensation as that of the 
shares in the Suez Canal has done ; but it awakened 
Florentines to some sense of their folly in permit- 
ting the dilapidation of their churches by jobbers 
and artists who thought only of their own miserable 


ns. 

Both in Sa. Maria Novella and in the Cathedral 
the old work, taken down under the pretence that 
it was not in the prevalent style of the ehurches, 
was replaced by new ornamental masonry, sup- 
posed by Italian artists to be in the mediaeval 
style, but which is in reality on a par with the 
worst carpenter gothic of the worst professors of 
that branch of design. The interiors both of the 
Cathedral and of Sa, Maria Novella have been 
injured beyond repair. 

hen the two famous cantorie were taken 
down the ruthless destroyers did not, so far as is 
now known, make drawings or memoranda of any 
kind by which the fragmeuts could be put together 
a? This carelessness has been remedied by 

. Armand, an eminent French architect, who has 
provided an outline by the help of which these 
noble specimens of the genius of two of the greatest 
artists of the Renaissance may again be built up. 
Happily most of the fragments are in good order, 
and there is not much wanting to make both 
works complete. 

When they are put up good will come out of 
evil. They were too high in the Cathedral, where 
it is much too dark for works of sculpture to be 
seen to any advantage. In the National Museum 
they will be fittingly seen, and their beauties may 
be studied and appreciated by lovers of art. The 
Florentines may rejoice that they have an oppor- 
tunity of repairing the barbarous act of those who 
removed these superb works from their original 

laces. The admirable collection in the National 
useum is gradually increased by additions 
arranged under the judicious taste of the Inspector 
ofthe Museums, the Cavaliere Campani, and there 
is still plenty of room in this ancient palace of the 
Podesta to make it one of the richest and most 
interesting in Europe. Probably there are few 
now who remember these superb singing galleries. 
Of pure —_ marble, inlaid — agen and gilt 
mm parts, they were ‘su magnificent 
brackets adorned with = ptured linen sn and 
ding. The front of the galleries and the spaces 
tween the brackets beneath contained the uni- 
Versally-admired reliefs representing groups of 
choristers or singing boys, the most expressive 
works of Della Robbia, which are so true in their 
movements and expressions, and convey so com- 
pletely in their countenances the nature of their 
ifferent voices from the deepest basses to the 
highest trebles, that while looking at them the 
imaginative spectator may fancy that he hears 

ir songs. 





The gallery by Donatello resembles that by 
Della Robbia in its general design, but the 
groups in the reliefs are ideal, and represent 
dancing children, full of life and movement, but 
not beautiful—his sculptured children rarely were 
so. Such are the noble works which, within a 

neration, were pulled down in the Cathedral of 

lorence, to be replaced by the vulgarisms in dark 
grey stone which are there now. 

The first steps towards the erection of the new 
facades of the Cathedral are in progress in the 
shape of brickwork filling in the gaps and fissures 
of the present ruin, as it may be called, for it is 
the rugged craggy front which was uncovered 
when the work of Giotto was cast to the ground 
by his countrymen. 

A new design has appeared in the field since 
that of the Chevalier de Fabbris was sn gen 
It adheres much more closely to the actual shape 
of the edifice, but the architect’s ideas of mediaeval 
detail are merely ludicrous, and he mixes with 
them an imitation of the unhappy Renaissance 
cornice with which Brunelleschi crowned, and 
destroyed in point of design, the clerestory of the 
nave. C. W. Hxatn WItson. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS FROM ROME, 


Amone interesting discoveries of the antiques 
recently secured in this city, is a Columbarium 
found at some depth below the modern level of 
soil on the height of the Esquiline hill near the 
Porta Maggiore—namely, on the wide plateau- 
surface where much new building has been long 
in progress at the eastern and south-eastern side 
of Rome. Like other such places for sepulture, 
this Columbarium stands now an isolated structure, 
mostly in the opus retvculatum masonry so fre- 
quently seen in ancient Roman work, and has 
evidently been in part subterranean, though 
now on all sides exposed in the midst of the 
lately-excavated area. We have to descend 
into it by a ladder through an aperture 
that must have served as a window; enter- 
ing, we find it to consist of a single chamber, 
an oblong nana with high heavy vault, 
a narrow lateral passage containing a staircase, 
which (no doubt) leads to the sole doorway, not 
yet reopened. On the vault there are several 
paintings of some grace, figures apparently meant 
for deities—among these is Apollo, with his lyre, 
birds, and a Pegasus (twice introduced at 
angles), amid ornamental and flowery borders, 
wreaths and garlands. These are, probably, of 
the Antonine period; but the paintings on the 
walls below must be referred to higher antiquity, 
as their superior style attests—perhaps to the 
times of Nero or Titus, while Roman Art was at 
its zenith. What gives special value to these 
wall-paintings is the fact that they illustrate a 
series of historic subjects, or at least of legends 
long accepted as history. Beginning at the left 
hand, we see, first in the successive acts of the tra- 
ditionary drama, the building of a city—several 
men in vigorous movement admirably expressed 
being engaged in carrying and placing large hewn 
stones on the wall that rises in the midst, while 
a stately matron, with crowned head, is seated by 
and apparently superintending these works. We 
may conjecture this to be the founding of Lavi- 
nium by Aeneas; and perhaps the matron-figure 
may be meant for the personified Roma, whose 
anticipative existence yet hovers in a historic 
future. Next comes a well-designed group, in 
which the two principal figures are standing oppo- 
site to each other and joining hands, which we may 
explain as the league of friendship between Aeneas 
and Latinus, and a few letters of an inscription 
under, which has been read by critical eyes as 
“Latinus pacem implorat”—an interpretation 
which (I must own) seems to me problematic. 
To this follows a more complicated composition, 
a battle-piece with many figures, the Trojans being 
distinguished from the other combatants by their 





| 





armour and large shields, their foes being clad only 
in tunics and armed with ruder weapons. Another 
combat, an episode in the above-mentioned sub- 
ject, is the duel between Aeneas and Turnus, as 
this group may be explained, in which the Trojan 
hero slays his barbaric foe, the king of the Ru- 
tuli. At one extremity of the other group, albeit 
more numerous, in the same picture appears Vic- 
tory as a richly-draped matron with a palm in one 
hand and a wreath in the other, which she ex- 
tends to crown the head of a victor—probably 
Aeneas himself. This battle-piece is divided by 
a painted column from another picture, one of the 
most damaged, but recognisable as the founding 
of another city, which we may suppose to be 
Alba Longa, built by Ascanius. Next to this is 
a very pleasing and well-preserved group of two 
young shepherds tending their flocks, and no- 
thing could be more naturally graceful than the 
figure of the principal shepherd, a youth clad ina 
tunic and short mantle, with a broad-brimmed 
hat on his head. This scene, we oe repre- 
sents the pastoral life amid which Romulus and 
Remus lived before their royal descent became 
known. It is followed by a picture the sub- 
ject of which explains itself—the servants 
of Numitor consigning the twin children of 
his daughter to the Tiber; the River-god, an 
old man with an oar in his hand, being 
seated near, and stretching out one arm as 
if to remonstrate against the act of the servants 
who are carrying the doomed infants in a sort of 
basket, about to leave them in the waters of the 
overflowing stream. Here ends the intelligible 
part of this series; for we have to regret that 
the entire course of subjects painted on another 
side, the fourth wall of the chamber, has perished, 
This interesting historic composition is on a small 
scale; but most of the groups I have described 
stand out distinctly, the colouring still vivid. All 
have been ably copied in water-colours for engray- 
ings ordered by the Archaeological Commission, 
and to be published, I understand, in the Bullet- 
tino of Archaeology, which is the periodical organ 
for intelligence in that sphere, issued in the name 
of the Roman “ Municipio.” 

Other Columbaria have been found in the same 
region, and close to that above noticed ; but these 
are in a ruinous state, more or less, and without any 
artistic adornment. This same plateau surface at 
the south-eastern side of Rome seems to have 
been to a great extent occupied by a necropolis of 
the Imperial period, similar places for the in- 
terment of ashes, and occasionally also of unburnt 
bodies, having been long ago discovered near the 
Porta Maggiore. 

On November 16 were resumed, after about three 
months’ suspension, the works of excavation on 
the Forum, now ordered for continuance along the 
Via Sacra. These scavi are progressing in front 
of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the 
portico of which is now divided from the road by 
an impassable abyss, and the highway itself, the 
principal transit through the Forum, is cut off, so 
that one must pass by the rear of the temple to 
reach the other side. It is to be hoped that the 
ugly church, St. Lorenzo in Miranda, built amo 
the ruins of that beautiful fane, will be demolishe 
as the labours proceed. OC, I. Hemans, 








ART SALES. 


Messrs. Curist1z, Manson AND Woops sold 
on the 14th ult.a miscellaneous collection, partly 
of Worcester porcelain. A small tea service, of 
the old lily or Queen Charlotte's pattern, sold for 
20/.; three vases and covers, blue scale ground, 
with medallions of flowers, 8/. 5s.; three coffee- 
cups, same pattern, for 10/. 15s.; and two teacups, 
similar, 74 guineas; a tea canister, also with birds 
and insects and blue scale border, 11 gs. ; a round 
dish, with rims in gold on deep blue ground, 
81. 5s.; two heart-shaped dishes, 14/.; two oval, 


all similar, 10/.; Chelsea group with three figures 
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in a bosquet, 234 gs.; a Tournay plate, dark blue 
ground, painted with birds, 87. 10s. 


THE remaining days of the week were occupied 
by the Calvetti sale, of which the best part was 
the majolica. Urbino dish, Warriors outside a city, 
arabesque border, 30 gs.; plate with sunk centre, 
Isaac Blessing Jacob, 12/.; large dish, cupids, 
masks, and raised centre, with Leda, 44/.; Abruzzo 
dish, siege of a town, and trophy border, 9 gs. ; 
two pharmacy jars with foliage on white ground, 
9} gs.; another, painted with arabesques, 9 gs. ; 
Albarello or cylindrical jar, heads in medallions, 
91. ; shell-shaped cup, with child on dolphin, 
Al. 1s. 6d. ; pair of Diruta vases, 71. 5s., and bowl, 
with female head and lustred ornament, 7/. 5s. ; 
inkstand with cupids and arabesques, 12 gs. ; dish, 
with sunk centre, Mercury, 17/.; large dish, the 
Burning of Troy, 20/.; dish, figures before a 
Roman emperor, and arabesque border 19/.; large 
plateau with Battle piece, 45/. ; deep dish, Death 
of Ananias, 10/.; dish with landscape and sports- 
men, 11/., and the companion, 14/.; deep dish, Fall 
of Phaéton,11/. 10s. ; Urbino dish, with escutcheon 
and arabesques, 5 gs.; figure of St. George and 
the Dragon, 44 gs.; lustred dish, by Xanto, 
warriors and six female figures, dated 1534 and 
signed, 327, Capo di Monte: white figure of the 
Listening Slave, 5 gs.; seated figure of a monkey, 
91.; inkstand formed of shells, 87. 10s. Doccia, 
classical figure at an altar, 9/. 5s.; birdcage, 
German porcelain, 6/. 13s.; Dresden, groups of 
Apollo and Venus, 13/.; Pluto and Proserpine, 
12/. 15s. ; three children, 15/7. ; Le Nove, urn with 
Infant Bacchanals, 9/. 15s. Della Robbia ware, 
figure of an angel, 237. Various lengths of Italian 
lace, reticella, from 3 to 5 yards long, 5J. 15s., 
61. 2s. 6d., 71. 15s.; Venetian point, 4 yards, 
15. 4s. G6d.; another, 4} yards, 137. Panel of 
Brussels tapestry, Decollation of St. Paul, with 
border of flowers, by Leefdael, 43/. 10s.; the 
Baptism of Christ, in needlework, 34 gs. 


Tue Couvreur sales at the Hétel Drouot finished 
on the 8thiult., having produced, including the 
first sale, 450,000 fr. (18,000/7.). A curious port- 
able altar of the thirteenth century, formed of 
a slab of red porphyry framed in silver, 1,000 fr. ; 
two bronzes of the period of Louis XIV., Her- 
cules and the Calydonian Boar, and David and 
Goliath, 1,700 fr.; two oval medallions painted 
upon enamel, portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreur and 
Lekain, 1,300 fr. 

Ata sale on the 7th: Beauvais tapestry, time 
of Louis XIV., representing the Triumph of 
Bacchus, with rich borders of flowers, fruits, and 
medallions, 2,600 fr.; another of the same period, 
representing a park with figures, 925 fr. ; portiére 
Gobelin tapestry, mythological subject, 1,650 fr. ; 
Louis XIV. clock in Boule marquetry, 920 fr. ; 
= or fire-dogs, Louis XVI., bronze gilt, 

>. 


Tue Book of Hours, belonging to the late M. 
Ch. de Gauvain, of Nancy, and of which the in- 
heritance was disputed, has been purchased at the 
Hotel Drouot by the Duc d’Aumale for 20,000 fr. 
It is on vellum, enriched with twenty-three 
miniatures of the fifteenth century, with initial 
letters and borders of great beauty. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lovers of Japanese art should not lose the 
opportunity of seeing the singularly fine collec- 
tion of lacquer-work now on view (by admission- 
ticket) at the Burlington Club, 17 Savile Row. 
The staple of the collection comes from the 
famous cabinet of Mr. Bowes, of Liverpool: this 
is supplemented by various other leading collectors, 
as, for instance, Mr. Huth. 


Lorp Mortry will lend, we believe, to the 
Exhibition of Old Masters and Deceased Masters 
of the British School, which opens on Monday, 
his delightful example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs, Abington, as “ Miss Prue,” in “ Love for 





Love,” and it is by a fortunate coincidence that 
an important engraving after the picture, already 
far advanced, will very soon be published. Mr. 
R. B. Parkes, the mezzotint-engraver, has, for 
some months, been engaged on the plate for Mrs. 
Noseda, and an engraver’s proof, which we have 
seen, promises, or indeed already reaches, rare ex- 
cellence. Sir Joshua several times painted Mrs. 
Abington; now as Roxalana, in “The Sultan,” 
engraved by J. R. Sherwin; now as the “ Comic 
Muse,” engraved by Watson; now as “ Lady 
Teazle ;” but no portrait of that versatile comedian 
can be considered as fascinating as this; and it 
is engraved for the first time, if we leave out of 
consideration the small size print by S. W. 
Reynolds—an insignificant example among the 
reproductions of the English master. Mrs. Abing- 
ton was at no time a purely formal beauty, but the 
charms of saucy and exuberant youth, immense 
vivacity, and alert intelligence were hers when Sir 
Joshua painted her, and these the engraver has 
happily conveyed. Whatever the critic of the 
original may have to say of its place among Sir 
Joshua’s works—it was painted, we believe, in 
1787—it will not be denied that the lady in 
the print is a very living presence. From her fine 
Chippendale chair—the envy of collectors—she, 
with frothy drapery and lithe arm bare to the elbow, 
turns round upon the spectator the face of as 
sparkling and triumphant a damsel as Sir Joshua, 
in all his gallery, has to show. 


‘THERE are now exhibiting at the South Ken- 
sington Museum some curious specimens of old 
Oretan embroidery and lace, sent over by Mr. J. 
B. Sandwith, H.M.’s Consul at Crete, who for 
years has been occupied in collecting it from the 

easants of the mountainous districts of the 
island, who formerly used to adorn with this 
brilliant embroidery the skirts of their petticoats, 
the capes they wore over their shoulders, the 
trousers of the men, the robes of the priests 
and their cloths for the altar. It consists of the 
most brilliant silks, in every variety of colour, the 
patterns most diversified—geometrical figures, 
conventional flowers, grotesques, and personages 
mythological and scriptural ; many of them point- 
ing to an Eastern derivation. The fashion of 
wearing these embroidered garments has quite 
passed away, and the work is used for the commonest 
purposes. A specimen, dated 1762, is probably 
of the latest period. There is also a collection of 
delicate embroidery in silk and gold on scarfs, 
aprons, &c., all very suggestive to those interested 
in art-needlework. The collection is on loan, 
with a view to subsequent purchase, either as a 
whole or in part. The new consignment from 
Persia has just arrived, but is not yet unpacked. 


THE memorial bust of the late Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield has been entrusted to Mr. Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A. It has been accepted by the 
Government, and Lord Carnarvon has stated that 
he will have much pleasure in assigning a suitable 
position for the work in the new Colonial Office. 


Tne latest work of Sir Noel Paton, which is 
at present on view at Messrs. Paton’s Fine Art 
Galleries in Edinburgh, is entitled The Man of 
Sorrows. It is a large upright canvas about eight 
feet high, and represents Christ seated on a rock 
in the foreground of a mountainous region, the 
background being filled in by ranges of jagged 
hills dimly seen in the misty light. The time is 
early morn, and above the distant peaks the first 
faint beams of dawn are beginning to appear, 
lighting up the purple depths of the valley and 
dispersing the clouds which still hang in drifting 
masses about the horizon, and above which there 
cee a pale blue sky. The sentiment of the 
andscape, serene yet sad, is in keeping with the 
subject of the picture. The figure of Christ is 
life-size; He is clad in a somewhat close-fitting 
red robe fastened round the waist with a white 
linen girdle, while hanging from the left shoulder 
and covering the limbs in front, except a small 
part of each foot, a blue outer garment sweeps 





in graceful folds to the ground. The right 
hand, with outstretched finger, rests on the 
top of the rock on which He sits, while the 
left is forcibly clenched. But the great feature of 
the picture is the face of Christ; we doubt 
whether the artist has wae anything finer. 
The head is upturned to heaven, and the flowing 
auburn locks fall on the shoulders. The face, 
fringed with a slight beard, is wan with agony ; 
the parted lips, and the large brown eyes filled 
with unshed tears and with dark circles under- 
neath, are eloquent of a great grief to which the 
knit brows and forehead also testify. There isa 
strong light on the face, which is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the glory-rays streaming from the 
clouds above, and the halo surrounding the head. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times announces the 
discovery under a villa belonging to Oardinal An- 
tonelli in Rome, and opposite the side of St. 
Catherine of Siena, of the long missing Porta 
Fontinalis, one of the gates in the walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius. Itis interesting not only to compare 
the actual position of the gate with the various 
sites from time to time proposed for it, but also to 
find that it stands entire and presents another in- 
stance of early Roman skill in masonry. The 
archway over the gate is produced according to 
the present method of arching, and not as, for 
example, in some early Etruscan and Greek ma- 
sonry, by means of horizontal vaulting ; that is, 
by allowing the blocks to overlap each other gra- 
dually till they meet in an apex. The spot where 
the Porta Fontinalis has now been found was 
indicated, it seems, as its true site, as early as 1825, 
by Stefano Piale, whose judgment was, however, 
at the time undervalued. 


Ir had been understood that the Academy of 
Science at Vienna was to undertake the publica- 
tion of an exhaustive work, in which all the ex- 
isting sepulchral stelae from ancient Greece were 
to be published ; but it appears now, from a report 
laid before the Academy by Professor Conze, who 
in conjunction with Professor Michaelis, of Strass- 
burg, was to have carried out this work, that 
for the present, at least, the publication will, 
from dearth of funds, be confined to Athenian 
stelae. While this limitation of the original 
design is to be regretted, it is yet not to be denied 
that it is in the Athenian sepulchral reliefs that 
the chief interest centres, and that besides them 
there is not very much that will be missed except, 
of course, by those who would desire to see the 
publication complete. 


MM. ALtnart, the celebrated photographers of 
Florence, have recently reproduced the whole of 
the magnificent series of frescoes by Ghirlandajo 
in the choir of Santa Maria Novella. These artists 
are also occupied in photographing some of the 
great monuments of the Renaissance in a style and 
with a truth that have never before been attained. 
Mr. Ruskin, it is said, has given them a commis- 
sion for the reproduction of the frescoes of Sandro 
Botticelli in the Sistine Chapel. Such works as 
these are of the greatest use to the art student, 
for nothing can convey the impression of a work 
of art so well as a good photograph taken direct 
from it. 


On the death of Albert Jacquemart, we stated 
that he left a very interesting collection of 
oriental pottery, which had served him for his 
studies on the porcelain and enamelled earthen- 
ware of China and Ja This collection was 
principally composed of pieces of small-sized cups, 
saucers, dishes, tea-pots, snuff-boxes, scent cases, 
and the like. They had been carefully selected, 
and often changed for more perfect specimens, at 
atime when enough were still to be found at 
sales or in the shops to allow of such selection. 
They were decorated with characteristic colours 
or ornamentation, signed with the marks of 


dynasties, artists’ monograms, or factory marks, — 


which make them a most valuable museum and 
dictionary. Albert Jacquemart was anxious that 
this series of pieces, which is specially valuable 
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as a whole, should not be dispersed. It was 
greatly feared in France that the South Kensing- 
ton anon might come forward, but all uneasi- 
ness on that score has now been removed. A 
generous citizen, M. Adrien Dubouché, has just 

ught it and presented it to the Limoges Museum 
of Pottery. Such an act is still rare enough in 
France to be mentioned with the praise that is its 
due. M. Dubouché has already spent large sums 
of money for the Limoges Museum, of which he 
may almost be called the founder. He likewise, 
if not founded, at least organised and maintained 
in an admirable condition the schools for drawing 
and painting, in which the workpeople of both 
sexes at that t centre of the pottery manufac- 
ture are enabled to learn the elements of art 
under distinguished professors. These schools 
have obtained well-deserved successes at the ex- 
hibitions and the competitions of the Union cen- 
vale. They cannot fail to have a marked 
influence on industrial art; and they have like- 
wise the honourable distinction of having been 
founded by private citizens, and of being main- 
tained in independence of the action of the 
Government. 


Tue etchings of Wilhelm Unger after the 
great masters are now being published in large 
folio on India paper at Leyden. They are 
brought out in seven parts, costing 1/. 10s. each. 
The text is supplied by C. Vosmaer. The same 
artist’s-series of etchings from the works of Frans 
Hals have also been brought out in a complete 
form this Christmas. They form a splendid 
series of twenty most characteristic etchings 
from the jovial Dutch master’s best known 
works. ; 


Amone the illustrated books published this 
Christmas in Germany is a magnificent large 
uarto edition of Romeo and Juliet, illustrated by 
Ferdinand Piloty. 


THE subject given for competition in 1876 for 
the Prix de Sévres is a vase suitable to be placed 
on one of the great chimney-pieces of the new 

ra House. The vase is not to be higher than 
1 métre 40 centimétres, nor less than 1 métre 30 
centimétres. Competitors are only allowed to 
send in one design for form; but may send two 
for decoration, the subject for decoration being 
limited to music or the dance. 


THE d monument to the memory of Henri 
Re lt, witeh we have before mentioned 
as ue in the course of construction in the 
courtyard of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, is now 
nearly completed, and its inauguration is defini- 
tively fixed for January 19, the anniversary of the 
battle of Buzenval. The ceremony, says the 
Chronique, will be honoured by the presence of 
the President of the Republic, and of M. Wallon, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 


M. A. Lévy has just published a very fine etching 
by M. Laguillermie, from Velasquez’s celebrated 
picture of the Surrender of Breda, a picture admi- 
rably adapted for the exercise of the etcher’s art. 
The present work is of the same size, and belongs 
to the same series as Léopold Flameng’s magnifi- 
cent etchings from Rembrandt, The Hundred 
Guilder Piece, and The Night Watch, which met 
with so much success last year. 


Amone the treasures lately brought to light 
at Pompeii is a silver altar, on which were de- 
posited two silver cups and _ the latter of 
which are precisely similar in form to those now 
in use. 

Tue Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst opens this 
month with what promises to be an exhaustive 
monograph on Baccio Bandinelli, by Albert 
Jansen. Dr. Jansen declares that he neither 


wishes to take the position of accuser or advocate 
of this much maligned artist, but he totally dis- 
a Vasari’s statement, which has indeed long 

en held as doubtful, with regard to the destruc- 
tion of Michel Angelo’s celebrated cartoon. “ The 
German Renaissance and the Artistic Endeavours 





of the Present Time” is the title of a long article 
by R. von Eitelberger. The writer begins by asking 
‘What is the German Renaissance? What is its 
significance in our modern art life?” But, as far 
as we can understand, he affords no definite answer 
to the question he propounds. One of his state- 
ments sounds strange. He says: ‘“ When French 
luxury and taste became introduced into 
Germany,” the dominion of art ceased, and that 
of fashion began. The only other important 
article of the number is entitled “ The Literature 
concerning Antoine Watteau.” It is a criticism 
of De Goncourt’s Catalogue Eatsonné d’ Antoine 
Watteau, and gives besides a descriptive catalogue 
of some of his works. 


THE Duc d’Aumale has just offered the town of 
Verviers five copies of the portraits of the Dukes 
of Guise of the house of Lorraine. The paint- 
ings are very interesting for local history. 








THE STAGE. 


AN eminent novelist has confided to us that on 
the morning after Boxing Day, the most robust 
health did not prevent him from breakfasting in 
bed so that he might enjoy, without interruption, 
the long accounts the morning papers gave him of 
the pantomimes of the previous night. But 
though playgoers are more numerous than ever, 
and though Mr. Thackeray would have found 
much better cause in our day than he had in his 
own, to take interest in the theatre, the panto- 
mimes that afforded him his post-Christmas de- 
light are now but very few. In central London, 
this week and year, are only two pantomimes: those 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane: houses which 
could only be without their pantomimes when 
pantomimes ceased to exist. But nearly every 
suburban theatre has still its special Christmas 
entertainment ; and suburban theatres multiply. 
Nor in other places is Christmas ignored. Here 
and there new pieces more or less adapted to the 
holiday season are produced: a pantomimic 
character is given to a part of the ormance at 
the Globe ; a new bouffonnerie, which is practically 
a burlesque, is presented at the Strand. At other 
houses, changes are made: a popular come- 
dian returns to town, an eminent tragedian 
assumes a favourite part. At many remaining 
houses there is no change at all; but this does 
not show any diminution in Christmas playgoing ; 
rather, the confidence of certain managers that 


Christmas-time, whether they specially observe it | 


or not, is sure to fill their treasuries, nor on Boxing 
night was any one’s confidence misplaced. The 
present chronicler having that night visited four 
theatres, had sufficient opportunity of observing 
the good-humoured enjoyment of the public in all. 
That public was of many kinds, from the serious 
playgoer who, placing himself early in the pit of 
the Lyceum, listened to the soliloquies of Hamlet, 
to the holiday-maker who, from the gallery of 
Drury Lane, roared his approval of the Vokeses. 
And, however enthusiastically, upon Boxing Night, 
may have been received performances with which 
Christmas has nothing to do, certainly no less 
enthusiasm was bestowed upon the pantomime 
proper, where that was to be seen. From this, 
and the many other signs in the theatrical world, 
it may be deduced, not that Pantomime has 
quite had its day, nor that it is likely to have 
in the future a greater day than any of its 
old ones, but that to a certain extent it de- 
clined and that such decline is now arrested. 
Long ago, undoubtedly Pantomime played 
a greater part than it plays now on our stage: six 
years ago it seemed to do so: but during these 
last years it is not pantomime that has lost in 
attraction, but other things that have gained. 
These last years have notably widened the interest 
of the English playgoer. There were served of 
old, at his banquet, three or four dishes, where 
there are now «a dozen. Pantomime, therefore, 





but the student of the public taste should remem- 
ber the “relatively,” and take inte account that 
there remain hundreds of thousands of people who 
relish, as much as ever, the time-honoured enter- 
tainment. 


Tue theatrical public, on the whole conserva- 
tive, is very faithful, as experience shows, to those 
who continue to give it of their best. At Drury 
Lane Theatre, Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s popularity is 
by no means on the wane. For twenty-six years 
now, Mr. Blanchard has told, in very simple form, 
some simple familiar story. His work is typical 
of pantomime proper. He follows on the old 
lines, having lost nothing of the art to follow. 
One may listen to some pantomime “ openings” 
with little conception of the story meant to be told. 
A familiar figure rises, indeed, before us : it is Blue 
Beard, it is Sinbad, it is Jack in the Bean Stalk, 
by the age, the gait, the dress, and the surround- 
ings ; but there is so little of appropriate dialogue 
—the dialogue, that is, in pantomime, that leads 
to appropriate action—that neither child with 
story on tip of tongue, nor grown person with the 
tale in some recesses of memory, can feel that 
here, indeed, upon the stage is the very nursery 


legend. But with Mr. Blanchard’s work it is 
otherwise. He embellishes with reserve, and 


always without confusion. He does embellish, 
for “ Zanzibar” was not in the original Whitting- 
ton. He is lucid and simple in narrative: he has 
an admirable power of concise statement, and this 
without any want of pleasant and happy fancy. 
Indeed a man must have happy fancy to tell a 
child’s tale gravely as if he believed in it; 
seriously, as if there were no nonsense in it ex- 
cept that which is nonsense even for the child, 
And Mr. Blanchard has that gift. No critic need 
repeat, analyse, abbreviate, his story of Whitting- 
ton. The very simplicity and directness of the 
telling spare the critic the trouble. Whittington 
is successful, as far as its author is concerned, 
from the early scene in Cheapside, crowded with 
City ’prentices, to the last scene of all. With 
the success of the very end, the machinist, scenic 
artist, and stage carpenter have most to do, and 
at the very end they are less successful than has 
been their wont: but they are as triumphant as 
they could desire in the remarkable tableau at the 
close of the fifth scene, where the trading > 4 
expands into a very vessel of gold laden wit 

fairies. And the Vokes family—tive gifted people, 
whose gifts demand to be considered in a as 
able light at Christmas-time—carry off the action 
of the piece with sufficient animation and vigour. 


Covent GARDEN puts before us the story of 
Cinderella ; a story, perhaps, more easily capable 
of wholly picturesque treatment than that selected 
at Drury Lane. The loves of Prince Plenteous 
and the neglected sister—as Mr. Rice sets them 
forth—-oceupy the public quite happily for a couple 
of hours, after which an harlequinade, bustling as 
needs be, comes to send the children off in boisterous 
humour. The scenery is throughout quite as mag- 
nificent as play-bills are wont to announce it to be ; 
the dances, strangely fanciful, flash before one a 
succession of movement and colour. As Prince 
Plenteous, the hero of the Covent Garden tale, Miss 
Nelly Power returns to the stage, and is welcomed 
by an audience that appreciates an actress one of 
whose attractions has always been her apparent 
enjoyment of the thing she has to do. Miss Nelly 
Power, confining herself to her own field, plays in 
that with vivacity and youthful vigour. Miss 
Amalia—who appeared, we think, originally at the 
Vaudeviile, in one of Miss Power’s own parts—is 
here Cinderella. Miss Maud Brennan, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Fair, and Mr. Wainwright should be named 
as adding to such interest and amusement as may 
be found in the production. 


Mr. SorHerN reappeared in the best of his 
serious performances at the Haymarket, on Mon- 
day. Garrick, though in some sense less telling 
and compact than the version of the same French 


can hardly help being relatively Jess important, | play in which Mr. Hermann Vezin has appeared, 
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id a more varied and more important thing in the 
entertainments of an evening, and criticism, how- 
ever much it may differ as to the virtues of some 
others of Mr. Sothern’s performances, has agreed 
upon the respectable merit, perhaps even the ex~- 
cellence, of this. My. Sothern, on his return to 
London on Monday evening, was in full possession 
of his powers. He was aided by much of the old 
cast: Mr. Buckstone himself appeared, and Miss 
Lucy Buckstone his daughter made a début which 
was received with not undeserved favour. 


Hamlet, on every night except Saturday night, 
in January, is to afford a wise delight to Mr. 
Trving’s innumerable friends. Its revival has al- 
ready been received most heartily. Leah will be 
played ‘to-night, and on several Saturdays, and 
very soon we are to witness with hopefulness 
the experiment of Othello. 


We have witnessed this week the production of 
a new piece at the Strand; but it was not received 
on its first performance with the enthusiasm 
proper to a Boxing night audience. Its merits 
are nevertheless considerable. It is an extrava- 
ganza by Mr. Farnie, the author of Nemesis, and 
little of its kind since Nemesis has appeared to 
us better. It is true that it does not quite keep 
up to the promise of the opening scene, as far 
as concerns the fun and interest of the story, 
but this is of comparatively little importance 
in a production in which sustained interest 
is hardly the thing we look for, but rather 
change, and pleasant change, for eye and ear. 
Moreover, in the matter of what is pleasing to 
eye and ear the latter portion of the extravaganza 
affords fully as much as the earlier. There are 
several songs with choruses which—despite the 
doubtful verdict of the first night’s audience—we 
are destined to hear in the streets; and there is 
one dance at least—a dance of five characters— 
which is as full of happy movement and entrain as 
it is devoid of all offence. A recent expedition 
has probably suggested the title of the piece— 
Antarctic—but beyond the fact that a character 
much spoken of but little seen is understood to be 
“a South Pole Navigator,” there is nothing but 
intermittent references to connect the story with 
its title. Themanagement hascarefully and tiberally 
attended to the important business of scenery and 
raiment. The Satin Curtain scene is, as far as 
regards magnificence of colour and texture, like 
the stage realisation of a Gerard Terburgh. No- 
thing brighter has been seen for some time in 
London. Small as the stage is, the thing is well 
done. 


Mey’s Diversion, now played every evening at 
the Opéra Comique, before the burlesque on Black 
Eyed Susan, shows Miss Oliver with art still 
fairly victorious over the lapse of time in the cha- 
racter originally formed by her—Margaret Crow. 
It can, however, perhaps be no longer maintained 
with truth that the character is among her best. 
The possession of Miss Oliver as a member of the 
company, and the possibility of engaging the 
author Mr. Craven for the part of Jasper Pidgeon, 
may well have suggested the revival of the piece ; 
but Miss Oliver herself, as her admirers need not 
forget, is surely seen to far greater advantage as 
Mrs. Candour in The School for Scandal, and even 
in the character which she played the other day in 
Mr. Burnand’s searcely successful comedy. Of the 
other characters in Mr. Craven’s play some are well 
acted. 


To-pay we have only space to mention briefly 
the doings at the suburban theatres, where panto- 
mime reigns. The Surrey is always a favourite 
house for Christmas entertainment, and this year, 
in giving Jack and the Bean Stalk, it is not likely 
to lose public favour. Mr. W. Brunton and Miss 
Lee, Miss Nelly Moon—not here for the first time 
—and Mr. Fawn, an accustomed favourite, sustain 
the burthen of principal parts. The Crystal 
Palace gives Jack in Wonderland. The Children 
tn the Wood is given at the Standard, where Mr. 
John Douglass has for a dozen years written each 





Christmas Pantomime. Sinbad the Sailor is 
given at the Royal Park Theatre, Camden Town: 
and there are pantomimes, at the Pavilion, the 
Elephant and Gastle, the New Stangate. Only 
one East End theatre is without its pantomine. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. George Vining 
who, for some time, was manager of the Princess’s 
Theatre. He played Mercutio there, a dozen 
years ago, when Mdlle. Stella Colas was making a 
sensation as Juliet. 


Mr. Rieuton has joined the Criterion company, 
and “ve at that theatre, at present, in Brighton, 
which has just been revived. 








MUSIC. 


A Treatise on Musical Form and General Oom- 
position. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. (Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press, 1875.) 


Ir is somewhat curious that among the 
almost countless number of works on the 
theory of music there are very few, at least 
in English, which give any intelligible in- 
formation as to the construction of the 
various forms of composition. Treatises on 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Fugue can be 
had by the score; but if the student wishes 
to learn how to compose a sonata or a quar- 
tett he will probably be altogether at a loss 
where to look for the required information. 
Tf he be acquainted with German, he can, of 
course, find all he wants in the large works 
of Marx and Lobe, but in our own language 
there is hardly anything published on the 
subject; though much may be learnt inci- 
dentally by going through Czerny’s School 
of Practical Composition and Marx’s General 
Musical Instruction. Both these books, how- 
ever, embrace such a wide range of sub- 
jects that form cannot be treated in them 
with much detail or completeness, and 
Sir Frederick Ouseley’s book therefore sup- 
plies a want long felt both by teachers and 
students. 

Before entering into detailed criticism, it 
may be said in general terms that the book 
is well adapted to its purpose. It is very clear 
and trustworthy, though (as will be seen pre- 
sently) less complete in one or two points 
than it might be. What imperfections there 
are can, however, be easily remedied in a 
second edition ; and before noticing these it 
will be more pleasant to speak of the excel- 
lences of the book. 

After a few introductory observations of 
a sound and practical character as to the 
necessity of the study of form, the author 
gives a long and interesting chapter on 
“Melody,” pointing out clearly the requi- 
sites for a good melody, not only as regards 
its sequence of tones but still more in re- 
spect of its symmetry of form and rhythm. 
Various more or less well-known airs by 
Haydn, Mozart, and others are analysed. Of 
course Sir Frederick does not undertake to 
teach the invention of melody ; this cannot 
be taught, but must be a gift of nature. But 
he does teach the student how to put u/s 
melody into a proper shape, and how to 
know whether it is right or wrong; and 
this is all that can be expected of any 
teacher. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to 
an exposition of the principal forms of in- 


strumental composition, with examples of 
each. Here the instructions are very clear, 
but not always so complete as they might 
be. As the author in the preface to his 
book hopes “he may have the benefit of 
friendly criticism to aid him in the task of 
improving it,” we shall take him at his 
word, und point out a few corrections and 
additions which seem to be needful. The 
work as a whole is so good that it is worth 
while to make it as perfect as possible. 

The first criticisms to be made refer to the 
chapter on what Sir Frederick calls the 
“Modern Binary Form ”’—that is, the form 
in which the first movements of symphonies, 
quartetts, &c., are mostly written. The 
author says (p. 34) that “ Every one of the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, and the 
earlier ones of Beethoven, contain move- 
ments cast in this mould.” Why “the 
earlier ones of Beethoven” ? Every one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, down to the last, 
gives examples of this form; the restriction 
is both unnecessary and incorrect. True the 
form is expanded, but it is none the less pre- 
sent. On p. 36 we read that the second 
subject and its continuation should be (ina 
movement in the major) in the key of the 
dominant. This is of course true as a 
general rule, but the exceptions are quite 
numerous and important enough to deserve 
mention. To quote two or three examples. 
In Beethoven’s quintett in C, the second 
subject of the first movement is not in G, 
but in A major, and the first part concludes 
in A minor. The regular key, G major, is 
not introduced at all. Again, in the same 
composer’s sonata in C, Op. 53, the second 
subject is in E major. This Key-relation was 
a favourite with Beethoven, and was em- 
ployed by him quite often enough to make 
it worthy of notice in a treatise like the 
present, Or, to take a more modern in- 
stance—in Raff’s “Im Walde” symphony, 
the first movement is in the key of F, but the 
second subject is introduced not in the key 
of the dominant, C, but of the sub-dominant, 
B flat. With regard to the Binary Form in 
movements in a minor key, the general rule is 
rightly given that the second subject should 
be on its first appearance in the relative major, 
and a note on p. 39 adds that “ sometimes, 
though rarely, the second principal subject 
is introduced into the first division in the 
minor key of the dominant, instead of the 
relative major,” which is quite true, but not 
the whole truth. We will just remind Sir 
Frederick of two well-known movements in 
minor keys, in which the second subject is 
introduced neither in the relative major nor 
in the dominant minor. In the first allegro 
of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, which is in 
D minor, the second subject is in B flat, and 
in Mendelssohn’s D minor trio it is in A 
major. 

Of the “ Ternary Form” we read (p. 41), 
that the second portion “ should end in the 
key in which it begins.” It generally does, 
but not always. In the Adagio of Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1, which is 
written in this form, the second portion 
begins in A flat, proceeds to F minor, and 
ends in C minor. 

On p. 50 we find, “In making variations, 
the original bass and harmony should never 





be altered” (the italics are the author's) 
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From this we must differ in toto. If it be 
correct, then the sixth of Beethoven’s varia- 
tions, Op. 35, several: of his “33 variations,’ 
Op. 120, Mendelssohn’s variations, Op. 82, 
and Schumann’s wonderful “ Variations 
Ss jhoniques,” are all wrong, for the 

nak this rale over and over ae. . 

Of the concerto it is said on p. 55, “In 
form concertos differ in no respect from the 
foregoing kinds of composition ” (7.¢., sym- 
phonies, sona and quartetts). This is 
certainly incorrect with respect to the first 
movement, If Sir Frederick will analyse 
the first allegro of any one of Mozart’s or 
Beethoven’s concertos, he will find that it 
differs very materially from that of the 
symphony, especially as regards the double 
exposition of the subjects, first by the or- 
chestra, and then, with some variation, by 
the solo instrument. 

The above strictures are made in no hos- 
tile spirit. On the contrary, the general 
usefulness of the book is so great that it is 
a pity that any inaccuracies which can be 
easily removed should remain; and it is a 

lain duty to help the author to make it as 
from fault and as complete as can be. 

The concluding remarks of the work are 
excellent, especially the warning to young 
composers against striving for originality 
by a disregard of form. So far as the de- 
velopment of music has at present advanced, 
all the greatest masterpieces have been writ- 
ten in what is known as “classical form.” 
Even Beethoven, the most original of com- 
posers, did not create new forms ; he merely 
enlarged the old ones; nor have the experi- 
ments which have from time to time been 
made been as yet so successful as to warrant 
the expectation that the models of form left 
us by the great masters are likely to be 
superseded with advantage or to fall into 
desuetude. 

It is, we think, unfortunate that, as an 
example of the sonata form, Sir Frederick 
Ouseley has given us a composition of his 
own instead of analysing one of the larger 
sonatas of Beethoven. Of the musical 
merits of the work we do not propose to 
speak ; but the form itself is hardly so per- 
fect as might have been desired in a piece 
written expressly to illustrate this point. 
For instance, in the first movement, the 
transition from the first to the second sub- 
ject (bars 16 to 22) is singularly vague and 
unsatisfactory in rhythm. The slow move- 
ment seems in length out of all proportion 
to the first allegro ; and bars 4 and 23 contain 
some awkward, not to say clumsy, octaves 
between the melody and the accompaniment 
in the right hand, while bar 28 has “con- 
secutive octaves,” which would hardly have 
been looked for from an Oxford Professor of 
Music, between the middle part of the right 
hand and the bass. In the Rondo, too, he 
has not followed his own instructions as to 
the form ; because he expressly says that the 
first subject should recur before the final 
coda, and he has not introduced it there. 
Strictly speaking his Rondo is not incorrect, 
because the subject often is omitted here ; 
but of this he gives no hint in the text. It 
is a pity that he did not select some such 
sonata as Beethoven’s Op. 7 or Op. 28, either 
of which would have been an admirable illus- 
tration. 





———— - 


Though not altogether perfect, we can 
nevertheless, in conclusion, heartily recom- 
mend Sir Frederick Ouseley’s work as the 
best text-book in our language on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. We trust that a 
second edition may soon be called for, and 
an opportunity be thus given to the author 
of correcting the few errors which it at 
present contains. EBENEZER PROUT. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A new grand chamber organ has been built for 
the residence of Mr, N. J. Holmes, by Messrs. 
Bryceson, and is to be opened by a series of per- 
formances during the coming week. On Monday 
and Wednesday, Mr. W. T. Best will be the 
player, on Tuesday M. Alexandre Guilmant, and 
on Thursday the Chevalier Lemmens. 


M. Lecocea’s latest opera, La Petite Mariée, 
roduced last Tuesday week at the Théatre de la 
eaednaaned, Paris, is said to show the same ad- 
vance in his style which has been manifest in 
other of his recent scores, and to approach rather 
the genuine “ opéra comique ” than the buffo genre 
with which his name has hitherto been mostly 
associated. 


Tue entire music. to Manfred, by Schumann, 
has lately been performed at the Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, Paris. The comparative coolness of 
its reception by the audience is rightly assigned 
by the critics to the unfamiliarity of the music 
rather than to any shortcomings of the com- 
position. 

Tue Marquis Saint-George died on Thursday 
week last at Paris, at the age of seventy-six. The 
deceased poet was well known as the author, alone 
or jointly with others, of several of the best 
French opera libretti. Among these were the 
text-books of Halévy’s Reine de Chypre, L’ Eclair, 
Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, and Le Val d’An- 
dorre, Aiher's Diamans de la Couronne and L’ Am- 
bassadrice, and Flotow’s Martha and L’ Ombre. 


Tue old and celebrated music-publishing firm 
of Carl (formerly Tobias) Haslinger at Vienna 
has just passed into the possession of Herr Robert 
Lienau, the proprietor of the music business of 
the house of Schlesinger in Berlin. Herr Lienau 
will continue to carry on both businesses. 


Herr O. Revske, music director and organist 
at Halle, intends to establish in that town a choral 
society for the especial practice of Bach’s and 
Handel’s vocal works, as arranged for performance 
by Robert Franz. 

Byron’s Manfred was given at the Hofopern- 
theater in Vienna on the 22nd ult., with the whole 
of Schumann’s incidental music. 


Anton RUBINSTEIN will undertake in the spring 
a long concert tour through Switzerland, North 
and South Germany, and probably also a part of 
Sweden. 


TuHE lyric art appears to be rising in the favour 
of the Faithful. A Turkish operetta is, according 
to a correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, being 
performed in the Crystal Palace Theatre at Con- 
stantinople by the Tschohadjian company. The 
novelty of the work, which is composed by the 
manager of the company, does not, however, de- 
pend upon any singularity in the libretto; and the 
music is written entirely after the Italian model, 
Turkish motives being carried out under Italian 
forms. As the action of the operetta is laid in 
the time of the Janissaries, the opportunity has 
not been lost of riveting the attention of that part 
of the public which cares rather for a gorgeous 
spectacle than for good music, by the introduction 
of splendid costumes. Meantime the taste for 
dramatic spectacles is certainly growing in Con- 
stantinople ; last year but one theatre claimed the 
patronage of the public, there are now six in 
which performances are given, in two by an 





Armenian company, which depends chiefly on 
costume for success, and in two by Greek com- 
anies, while an Italian opera and French Variété 

eatre complete the provision for the growing 
needs of the cultivated Moslem. 


A Trip to Music Land, by Emma L. Shedlock 
(Blackie), is an ingenious attempt to clothe 
the rudiments of musical instruction in the 
en of a fairy tale. King Harmony and Queen 

elody, with their son Prince Progress, rei 
over an army of soldiers, otherwise notes, whe 
perform military evolutions upon ground divided 
into staves, under the regulations of “ Time,” 
“ Metronome,” &c., while “Musical Notation” 
photographs the performances. The tale intro- 
duces cleverly the minutiae of value and nota- 
tion, and even represents the amended systems 
of MM. Galin and Chevet under the changes 
advised by “Reform.” The authoress appears 
occasionally puzzled between her dramatts per- 
sonae and the musical things they are in- 
tended to signify, which is really no wonder, 
considering the elaborate transmutation required. 
In fact, any children who could follow in- 
telligently this “fairy tale” would be delight- 
ful pupils under any circumstances, and quite 
beyond the necessity of instruction by para- 
bles. The desirability of the use of this book by 
teachers, even with assistance of toy objects on 
the Kindergarten system, as Miss Shedlock advises, 
seems at least doubtful, for it would imply the 
separation of the written from the heard music, a 
divorce to be protested against. And why chil- 
dren should learn a new notation, when the com- 
positions of all the great masters are written in 
the old, is a problem not solved by Chapters xvi. 
and xvii. This 7rip to Music Land is an experi- 
ment amusing to the elders, and children may be 
delighted with the funny pictures; but it is to be 
hoped not many teachers will try with it to sugar 
the pill of music lessons, which ought to be no 
pill at all, but a real bonbon, if wisely and well 
served. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


WE are very glad to learn that the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London have ed a Report through the Court 
for the appointment of a clerk to arrange and 
index the Teomnesigte and Records of the Corpora- 
tion. We understand that this resolution is 
mainly due to the appeals of Mr. Furnivall, during 
his Chaucer searches in the Oity, to Mr. Bedford 
and Mr. J. Voce Moore. We hope that the 
Chaucer bust he has asked for in the Library may 
soon follow. Chaucer was a tenant of the Cor- 
poration in and after 1374, 


WE regret to hear that an untoward accident 
has befallen the printed Transactions of the Pre- 
historic Congress held at Stockholm in 1874, Of 
this volume 832 pages were in print, and it only 
required the index to be complete. A fire at the 

rinting office has totally destroyed the impression. 

he reprinting is to be immediately proceeded 
with, and it is hoped that it may be completed by 
May next. 


Ir is proposed that the American Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia should comprise col- 
lections of all the articles in use by the North 
American aborigines, including the Eskimos of 
Alaska. Also, that twelve Indian households 
should be transported to the spot, “with their 
habitation-hut or tipi, wickiup or wigwam, or 
more elaborately carved dwelling of the Makabs.” 
The families may probably bring with them 
materials for carrying on the different industries 
known among the tribes. 

To the Chinese Collections in the British Mu- 
seum have been recently added A Philosophical 
Treatise and A Treatise on Military Exercises ; and 
to the Japanese two works on insects, reptiles, &c., 
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with drawings, and some “ Transcriptions and 
explanations of antique Japanese seals.” 


WE understand that the statue on which Mr. 
Leighton is engaged will not be finished in time 
for the May Exhibition at Burlington House, but 
will be reserved till next year. Mr. Leighton 
will only exhibit the Daphnephoria and the por- 
trait of Captain Burton, both already noticed in 
these columns. He has been painting some small 
studies of heads this summer at Capri, but will 
not exhibit them this season, if at all. 


Messrs. Hurst AND Brackett will publish in 
the ensuing week Pearls of the Pacific, by Mr. J. 
W. Boddam-Whetham, author of Western Wan- 
derings. 


Tue new edition for 1876 of Lodge's Peer- 
age and Baronetage will be shortly issued by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. The work will be, 
as usual, revised and corrected throughout to 
the time of publication from the personal com- 
munications of the nobility. 


Tue new novel by Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, entitled 
The Manchester Man, will be soon issued in three 
volumes by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue following translations from Catullus from 
MSS. in the Bodleian, it is believed, have as yet 
never been published. They seem worth pre- 
serving :— 

Ashmole, 1463, p. 2. 
“Catullus. 
“ The sun doth sett the sun doth rise againe 
The day doth close the day doth breake againe 
Once sett our sun againe it riseth never 
Once close our day of life its night for ever.” 
Ashmole, 36 f. 294 (303). 
‘ Lesbia let’s liue & love & neuer waigh 
What Crabed censuring old men doe say. 
The Sunn may set & rise; when our short Sun 
Sets once our night of sleepe will ne’re be done. 
Kisse me a thousand tymes, an hundred more ; 
A thousand, then an hundred as before 
Another thousand and an hundred still. 
And when of Thousands we haue had our fill, 
Weele Kisse, & kisse, & Jumble kisses soe 
That we our Count of Kisses, may not know. 
For feare some evill Eye, maligne our blisses ! 
Knowing that we have had soe many Kisses.” 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for January. 


Medium 8vo, price HaLr-aA-CRowN. 


Turkey, Egypt, and the Eastern Question. 

Critics in Wonderland. 

The French Fishery Claims on the Coast of Newfoundland. 
Erasmus. 

An Autumn in Western France.—No. II. 
The Unseen Universe. 

The Flemings and the Walloons of Belgium. 

A Few Words on Interment. 

Employment in Inia. 

German Home Life.—IX. Marriage and Children. 
On the Weakness of Roman Empire. 

The Place of the Judicature Acts in English Law. 


The INDIAN ALPS and How we Crossed 
them ; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Hima- 
layas, and Two Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a Lady 
PIONEER. With 160 Mlustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial Svo, 42s. 


A JOURNEY of a THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATA- 
RACT of the NILE. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. With 
numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress. 
Imperial 8vo. (Yearly ready. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; An Account 
of a Walk through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of 
Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. GROVE. With 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE. By W. A. 
BAILLIE GROHMAN. With Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Crown Svo, 14s. [On Saturday next. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE from 
the Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. 


By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 11 Maps, 
price 7s. 6d. [On Saturday next, 


Morbiban, 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life 
and his Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, with Portrait. [Just ready. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEIN- 
RICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. with 
Portrait of Heine, price 28s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. The Work complete, with 
Two Indexes, in 4 vols. 8vo, prics 2/. 18s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive; being a Connected View of the Principles of 
Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By 
JOHN STUART MILL. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. New Edition. 8vo, price 14s. 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED 
as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES; the 
Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By Sir 
TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L., P.R.S. New Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


A STUDY of HAMLET. By Frank A. 
MARSHALL. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA 
in 1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S., late 
Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Third Series. By the Author of “ Recre- 
ations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun 
TYNDALL, F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. New Edition, with a 
New Preface. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


FOOD, its ADULTERATIONS and the 
METHODS for their DETECTION. By A. H. HASSALL, 
M.D. With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 24s. [On Suturday next, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edi- 
tion, completed to the year 1875. 8vo, 63s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHA- 
NICS, introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By 
P. MAGNUS, B.Se., B.A. New Edition, with 121 Dia- 
grams. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 
Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Presce, C.E., 
and J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A. Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
(On Saturday nest. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. _ By J. W. 


BARRY. Small Svo, Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. [Just ready, 





London, LONGMANS & CO. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the 


Times Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Pre- 
sent,” “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30s. [Second Edition, this day. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—*‘ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on 
Italy will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced 
account of the prosp and p t condition of the country, 
....In noticing Mr. Gallenga’s most interesting volumes, we 
have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to topics of grave 
national importance, and we wish we could also have done 
justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its 
lighter and social aspects. We can only say we believe the 
chapters we have neglected will prove the most attractive to 
the many English who are familiar with the country he de- 
scribes so well, and we recommend the people who think of 
wintering there to get the book and read it for themselves,” 

SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“ The two volumes abound in 
interesting matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons,— 
Florence, for instance,—Garibaldi and Mazzini. The per. 
sonal reminiscences, too, of the author’s blooiless campaign 
with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting.” 





OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 
and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 
through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By 
JAMES CREAGH, Author of ‘‘ A Scamper to Sebastopol.”’ 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 

PUBLIC OPINION, Dec. 11, 1875.—“ Nothing appears to 
have escaped Captain Creagh’s observant eyes and ears, and 
his narrative has all the charm of a well-written romance..., 
Captain Creagh has a satirical as well as humorous vein; and 
the history of Servia, with its rival royal houses, descended 
respectively from the pig-jobber and pig-owner, is told with 
comic force....The volumes are made further instructive by 
avery lucid, though necessarily brief, history of the Lower 
Danube.” 

SECOND EDITION OF 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 
COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES ROSi, M.A., of Oricl 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

The TIMES says :—*‘ These volumes form a very pleas- 
ing commentary on a land and a people to which English- 
men will always turn with sympathetic interest.”’ 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ His title of ‘ Un- 
trodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes and 
among classes of Spaniards where few English writers have 
preceded him......Wecan only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most 
intimately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its 
varied excellence.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ The author's kindliness is 
as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness 
of judgment; his sympathy with the people inspires his 
pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a 
work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


ROBA D'ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows: a Record of Travel By CHARLES W. 
HECKETHORN. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative 


of an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WIL- 
LIAM MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London in the 
Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Under Pressure.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


EILOART, Author of * The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Some 
of Our Girls,” “‘ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
** One of the best novels the author has written.” 
Athenaeum. 
“« Must be ranked higher than any of its author's previous 
efforts.... Deserves to be described as a really well-written 
and thoroughly readable book.” —Scotsman. 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 vols. 


31s. 6d. 
LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 


CLARGES. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
GOLD DUST: a Story. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
AT NAMES WORTH. By Mrs. M. Allen. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GEORGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 21s. 
31s. 6d. 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 


GAY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Samvet Tinstey, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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